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POETRY. 


ON COURTSHIP. 
(Translated from the Poetry of the Malagasies of Mada- 
gascat.) 


She.—Pray tell me since you oft profess 
Your fervent love to me, 

To what, if we may give a guess, 
Your love may liken’d be. 


He.—Rice, which affords our daily food, 
And constant life supplies, 

Is the best emblem of my love, 
Which never, never dies. 


She.—Ah no! not so thy love to me, 
For that thou deemest sweet 
Only when hunger presses thee 
To take the proffer’d mcet. 
Then tell me, since you oft profess, &c. 


He.—The lambs,* which around | fold 
To guard life’s vital flame, 

Js that which, next to thee, 1 hold 
Most needful to my frame. 


She.—Ah no! for that, when older grown, 
Disdain’d, thou wilt reject; 
And ne’er again will it be known, 
But lie in long neglect, 
Then tell me, &c. 


He.—I love thee like the luscious taste 
Of a new honey comb, 

Whose precious fruit is seized with haste, 
And borne in triumph home. 


She.—Ah no! for there amidst the sweets, 
Though luscious they be found, 
The goodness not unmingled meets, 
But dregs impure abound. 
Then tell me, &c. 
*The garments which a Malagasy wraps round 
his body, and constitutes his only clothing, except 
what is wrapped round the loins, and without which 
he is called naked. 
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TALES. 


THE OLD MAIDS. 
BY MISS SEDGWICK, 


‘Mrs. Seton, Emily Dayton is engaged to 
William Moreland.’ 

‘Yo William Moreland! Well, why should 
she not be engaged to William Moreland?’ 

‘Why should she, rather?’ 

‘1 know not Emily Dayton’s ‘why,’ but la- 
dies’ reasons for marrying are as ‘thick as black- 
berries.” A common motive with girls under 
twenty is the eclat of an engagement—the plea- 
sure of being the heroine of bridal festivities— 
of receiving presents—of being called by that 
name so enchanting to the imagination of a miss 
in her teens—‘ the bride.’ ’ 

‘But Emily Dayton, you know, is past twen- 
ty.’ 
- There is one circumstance that takes place 
of all reason—perhaps she is in love.’ 

‘In love with William Moreland! No no, Mrs. 
Seton, there are no ‘merry wanderers of the 
night’ in these times to do Cupid’s errands, and 
make us dote on that which we should hate.’ 

‘Perhaps then, as she is at a rational age, 
three or four and twenty, she may be satisfied 
to get a kind, sensible protector.’ 

‘Kind and sensible, truly! He is the most 
testy, frumpish, stupid man you can imagine. | 

‘ she not marry for an establishment 

‘Qh no! She is perfectly independent, mis 
tress of every thing at her father’s. No; I be- 
lieve her only motive is that which actuates half 
the girls—the fear of being an old maid. This 
may be her: last chance. Degpair, they say, 
makes men mad—and I believe it does women 
too.”’ ™ 

“An old maid’s fate is certainly most horrible.’ 

* Pardon me, Anne, I did not mean that; but 
such a fate as you anticipate for Emily More- 
land—to be yoked in the most intimate relation 
of life, and for life, to a person to whom you 
have clungto save you from an abyss, but whom 
you would not select to pass an evening with. 
To sucha misery there can be no ‘end, mea- 
sure, limit, bound.’ : 


the M‘Tabs and Grizzles. 


do!—all women cannot be so fortunate as you 
are.’ 

‘Perhaps not. But so kind is the system of 
compensation in this life—such the thirst for 
happiness, and so great the power of adaptation 
inthe human mind, that the conjugal state is 
far more tolerable than we should expect when 
we see the mismated parties cross its threshold. 
Still there can be no doubt that its possible hap- 
Ppiness is often missed; and such is my respect 
for my sex, and so high my estimate of the ca- 
pabilities of married life, that I cannot endure 
to see a woman, from the fear of being an old 
maid, driven into it, thereby forfeiting its high- 
est blessings.’ 

‘You must nevertheless confess, Mrs. Seton, 
that there are terrors in the name.’ 


* Yes, I know there are; and women are daily | 


scared by them into unequal and wretched con- 
nexions. They have believed they could not 
retain their identity after five and twenly; that 
unless their individual existence was merged in 
that of the superior animal, every gift and grace 
with which God has endowed them would ex- 
hale and leave a ‘ spectral appearance’—a sort 
of slough of woman—an Aunt Grizzle or Miss 
Lucretia M‘Tab. I have lived, my dear Anne, 
to see many of the mists of old superstitions 
melting away in the light of a better day. Ghobt 
isyno longera word to conjure with——witches 
have settled.down into harmless and unharmed 
old women: and I do not despair of living to see 
the time pwhenit shall be said of no woman 
breathing, as I have heard it said of such and 
such a lady, who escaped from the wreck at the 
eleventh hour, that she ‘married to die a Mrs.’’ 

‘I hate, too, to hear such things said. But 
tell me honestly, Mrs. Seton, now when no male 
ears are within hearing, whether yeu do not, in 
your secret soul, think there is something par- 
ticularly unlovely, repelling, and frightful in the 
name of an old maid?’ 

‘In the name, certainly: but it is because it 
does not-designate a condition, but a species. It 
calls up the idea of a faded, bony, wrinkled, 
skinny, jaundiced personage, whose mind has 
dwindled to a point—who has outlived her na- 
tural affections-—survived every love but love 
of self, and self-guarded by that Cerberus, sus- 
picion—in whom the follies of youth are fresh 
when all its charms are gone—who has retained, 
in all their force, the silliest passions of the sil- 
liest women—love of dress, of pleasure, of ad- 
miration; who, in short, is in the condition of the 
spirits in the ancients’ Tartarus, an impalpable 
essence tormented with the desires of humanity. 
Now turn, my dear Anne, from this hideous pic- 
ture to some of our acquaintance who certainly 
have missed the happiest destiny of women, but 
who dwell in light, the emanation of their own 
goodness. I shall refer you to actual living ex- 
amples—no fictions.’ 

‘No fictions, indeed, for then you must return 
Whatever your 
philanthropy may hope for that most neglected 
portion of our sex, no author has ventured so 
far from nature, as to pourtray an attractive old 
maid, Even Mackenzie, with a spirit as gentle 
as my Unclé Toby’s, and as tender as that of his 
own ‘Man of Feeling,’ has written an essay in 
ridicule of old maids 

‘And you are not perhaps aware, Anne, that 
he has written a poem called the ‘ Recantation,’ 


| and dedicated it to his single daughter, a most 


lovely woman, who was the staff and blessing 
of his old age. In your wide range ‘of reading, 
cannot you think of a single exception to the 
M‘Tabs and Grizzles?’ 

‘Miss Ferrier’s Beckie Duguid; but she is 
scarcely above contempt, trampled on by the 
children, and the tool of their selfish and lazy 
mamas.’ - 

‘There is one author, Anne, the most beloy- 
ed and the most lamented of all authors, who has 
not vetured to depart from nature, but has es- 
caped prejudice, and prejudice in some of its 
most prevailing forms. He has dared to exhibit 
the Paynim Saladin as superior to the Christian 
Crusader. He has dispelled the thick clouds 
that enveloped the ‘ poor Israelite,’ the most in- 


‘Buf, my dear Mrs. Seton, what are we to 


veterate of all prejudices, transmitted from age 
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to age, and authorized by the fancied sanctions 
of religion. TI said the clouds were dispelled; 
but do they not rather hang around the glorious 
Rebecca, the unsullied image of her Maker, as 
the clouds that have broken away from the full 
moon encircled her, and are converted by her 
radiance to a bright halo?’ 

‘ Bless me! I never thought of this.’ 

* No, nor has one in a thousand of the young 
ladies who have admired these heroines, laid the 
moral of their story to heart. Perhaps not one 
of the fair young creatures who has dropped a 
tear over the beautiful sentence that closes the 
history of Minna, has been conscious that she 
was offering involuntary homage to the angelic 
virtues ofan old maid. The very term would 
have wrought a disenchanting spell.’ 

‘I confess, Mrs. Seton, | am in what is vul- 
garly called a ‘blue maze.’ My perceptions 
are as imperfect as the man’s in scripture who 
was suddenly cured of blindness. Besides, 1 
was never particularly skilful at puzzling out a 
moral; will you have the goodness to extract it 
for me? 

‘Certainly, Anne; as I am the lecturer, this is 
my duty ~ First, 1 would have young ladies be- 
lieve thrat all beautiful and lovely young women 
do not of course get married—that charms and 
virtues may exist, and find employment in sin- 
gle life—that a single woman, an old maid I) will 
not eschew the name) may love and be loved if 
she has not a husband and children of her own. I 
would have her learn, that if, like Flora M‘Ivor, 
she has-been surrounded by circumstances that 
have caused her thoughts and affections to flow 
in some other channel than love, she need not 
wed a chance Waverly ‘to escape single life; that 
if, like Rebecca, she is separated by an impas- 
sable gulf from him she loves, she need not wed 
ore whom she does not love, but, like the high- 
sotled Jewess, she may transmute ‘young Cu- 
pic's fiery shafis’ to chains that shall link her to 
all hig species; and if, like poor Minna, she has 
thrown away her affections on’ & worthless ob- 
ject, she may live on singly and so well, that she 
will be deemed but little lower than the angels.’ 
There is Violet Flint; | always wondered how 
she came by sd appropriate a name. I must 
call her by the old maidenish appellation that, J 
spoiling her pretty name, they have given to 
her, ‘Miss Vily.’ She lives, and has, for the last 
twenty years lived, with her brother Sam. He 
married young, a poor invalid, who, according 
to Napoleon’s scale of merit, is a great woman, 
having given to the commonwealth nine or ten 
—inore or less—goodly sons and daughters — 
After the-children were born, all care of them, 
and of their.suffering mother, devolved op Vio- 
let. Without the instincts, the claims, the 
rights, or the honuurs of a mother, she has not 
only done all the dities of a motier, but done 
them on the sure and bread basis of love. She 
has toiled and saved, and made others comforta- 
ble and enjoying, while she performed the 
ysually thankless task of ordering the economy 
of a very frugal household. She has made the 
happy happier, tended the sick, and solaced 
the miserable. She sheltered the weak; and 
if one of the children strayed, she was the apo- | 
logist and intercessor. With all this energy of 
goodness, the cause is lost in the blessed effects 
—she never appeared to claim applause or no- 
tice. She is not only second*best; but when 
indulgence or pleasure is to be distributed, her 
share is last and least—that is acéording to the 
usual selfish’ reckoning. But accoftding to a 
truer and nobler scale, her-amount issgreatest, 
for she has her share in whatever happiness she 
sees inany living thing. 

‘How many married dames are there who 
repeat every fifteen minutes, my husband, my 
children my house, and glorify themselves in all 
these little personalities, who might lay down 
their crowns at the feet of Violet Flint!—Miss 
Vily, the old maid. 

“The second example that occurs to me, is 
Sarah Lee. Sarah has not, like Violet, escaped 
all the peculiarities that are supposed to cha- 
racterise ‘the ‘Singlesides.’ With the charter- 
ed righ's of a married lady to fret, to be particu- 
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would pass without observation; but being an 
old maid, she is called, and I must confess is, 
rather fouchy. But what are these sparks,when 
the same fire that throws them off keeps warm 
an overflowing stream of benevolence? Look 
into her room.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Seton! I have seen it, and you 
must confess it is true ‘Singleside repository.” 

**Yes, I do confess it—nor will I shrink from 
the confession, for I wish to select for my ex- 
amples, not any bright particular star, but per- 
sons of ordinary gifts, in the common walks of 
life. Had Sarah been married, she would have 
been a thrifty wife, and pains-taking mother, 
but she wore away her youth in devotion tothe 
sick and old—and now her kindness, like the 
miraculous cruise, always imparting and never 
diminishing, isenjoyed by all within her little 
sphere. Experience has made her one of the 
best physicians I know. She keeps a variety 
of labelled medicines for the sick, plasters and 
salves of her own compounding, and materials 
with which.she concocts food and beverages of 
every description, nutritious and diluent; in 
short, she has some remedy or solace for every 
ill that flesh is heir to. She has a marvellous 
knack of gathering up fragments, of most in- 
geniously turning to account what would be 
wasted in another’s hands. She not only has 
comfortables for shivering old women, and well- 
patched clothes for neglected children, but she 
has always some pretty favour for a bride— 
some kind token fora new-born baby. And 
then what a refuge is her appointment for the 
slip-shod members of the family, who are in dis- 
tress for scissors, pen knife, thimble and needle, 
yrhook and eye, buttons, a needleful of silk or 
worsted of any Particular colour! How many 
broken hearts she has restored with her inex- 
haustible glue-put—mending tope, dolls’ bro- 
ken legs, and all the luckless furniture of a 
baby-house, tosay nothing ofa similar ministry 
to the ‘minds c/seased’ of the mammas. Sarah 
Lee’s Mabeuri are not always in so humble a 
sphere—‘He who makes two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before,’ says a political 
economist, ‘is a benefactor to his race.’ If so, 
Saran Lee takes high rank.” 

“Two blades of grass! Her strawberry beds 
produce treble the quantity of any other in the 
village. Her potatoes are she ‘greatest yield’ — 
her corn the earliest—her peas the richest, her 
squashes the sweetest—her celery the tender- 
est—her raspberries and currants the greatest 
bearers in the country. There is not a thimble. 
ful of unoccupied earth in her garden. There 
are flowers of all hues, seasons and climes. 
None die—none languish in her hands. 

‘*My dear Anne, I will not ask you if an ex- 
istence so happy to herself, so profitable to 
others, should be dreaded by herself, neglected 
or derided by others. I have not done yet; 
there is our excellent friend, Lucy Ray. She 
is now gently drawing to the close of a long life, 
which I believe she will offer up without spot 
or blemish. She began life with the most fra- 
gile constitution. She hashad to contend with 
that nervous susceptibility of temperament that 
so naturally engenders selfishness and irascibili- 
ty, and all the miseries and weakness of invalid- 
ism. Not gifted with any personal beauty, or 
grace, she was liable to envy her more fortu- 
nate contemporaries. Without genius, talent, 
or accomplishments to attract or delight, she 
has often been slighted—and, what is far worse, 
must have been always liable to the suspicion 
of slights. But suspicion, that creator and pur- 
veyer of misery, never darkened her serene 
mind. She has lived in others and for others 
with such an entire forgetfulness of self, that 
even the wants and weakness of her moral part 
seem scarcely to have intruded on her thoughts. 
She has resided about in the families of her 
friends,a mode of life which certainly bas a ten- 
dency to nourish jealousy,servility,and gossiping. 
But for what could Lucy Ray be jealous or ser- 
vile?. She craved nothing—she asked nothing, 
but, like an unseen, unmarked Providence, to 
do good; and as to gossiping, she had no turn 
for the ridiculous, no belief of evil against any 


lar, and to have a way of her own, her temper 


human being--and as to speaking evil, ‘on her 
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lips was the law of kindness.’ You would 
hardly think, Anne, that a feeble, shrinking 
creature, such as I have described, and truly 
Lucy Ray could have been desired as an inmate 
with gay young people, and noisy, turbulent 
children. She was always welcome, for, like her 
Divine Master, she came to minister—not to be 
ministered unto. 

“Lucy, like the Man of Ross, is deemed pass- 
ing rich by the children, and an unfailing re- 
source to the poor in their exigencies, through 
her income amounts to rather less than one hun: 
dred dollars. 

“We sometimes admire the art of the Creator 
more in the exquisite mechanism of an insect 
than in the formation a planet, and I have 
been more struck with the power of religion 
in the effect and exaltation it gave to the hum- 
ble endowments of this meek woman, than by 
its splendid results in such a life as Howard’s. 
Lucy Ray, by a faithful imitation of her master, 
by always aiding and never obstructing the 
principle of growth in her soul, has, through 
every discouragement and disability, reached a 
height but ‘little lower than the angels;’ and 
when her now flickering light disappears, she 
will be lamented almost as tenderly (alas! for 
that almost) as if she were a mother; and yet, 
Anne, Lucy Ray is an old maid.” 

‘*You half persuade me to be one, too, Mrs. 
Seton.” 

‘‘No, Anne, I would by no means persuade 
you or any woman to prefer a single life. It is 
not the ‘primrose path.’ Nothing less than a 
spirit of meekness, of self-renunciation, and of 
benevolence, can make a woman who has once 
been first, happy in a subordimate and second 
best position. And this under ordinary circum- 
stances is the highest place of a single woman. 
Depend upon it, my dear young friend, it is 
safer for most of us to secure all the helps to 
our virtues that attend a favourable position; 
besides, married life is the destiny Heaven has 
alloted to us, and therefore best fitted to 
awaken all our powers, to exercise all our vir- 
tues, and call forth all our sympathies. 1 would 
persuade you that you may give dignity and in- 
terest to single life, that you may be the cause 
of happiness to others, and, of course, happy 
yourself—for when was the fountain dry while 
the stream continued to flow? Ifsingle life, 
according to the worst view ofit, is a moral 
desert, the faithful, in their passage through 
it, are refreshed with bread from heaven, and 
water from the rock. 

shall conclude with atrue story. The 
parties are not known to you. The incidents 
occurred long ago, and I shall take the liberty 
to assume names; for 1 would not, even at this 
late day, betray a secret once confided to me, 
though time may long since have outlawed it. 
My mother had a schoolmate and friend whom 
I shall call Agnes Grey. Her father was a coun- 
try clergyman with a small salary, and the 
blessings that usually attends it—a large family 
of children. Agnes was the eldest, and after 
her, followed a line of boys, as long as Banquo’s. 
At last, some ten years after Agnes, long wait- 
ed and prayed for, appeared a girl, who cost 
her mother her life. 

‘“he entire care of the helpless little crea- 
ture devolved on Agnes. She had craved the 
happiness of possessing a sister, and now, to a 
sister’s love, she added the tenderness of a mo- 
ther. Agnes’s character was formed by the 
discipline of circumstances—the surest of all 
discipline. A host of turbulent boys, thought- 
less and impetuous, but kindhearted, bright, 
and loving, had called forth her exertions and 
affections, and no one can doubt, either as lures 
or goads, had helped her on her road to heaven. 
Nature had, happily, endowed her with a ro- 
bust constitution, and its usual accompaniment, 
a sweel temper; so that what were mountains 
to others, were mole-hills to Agnes. ‘The 
baby,’ of course, was the pet lamb of the fold. 
She was named after her mother, Elizabeth; but 
instead of that queenly appellation, she was al- 
ways addressed by the endearing diminutive of 
Lizzy. Lizzy Grey was not only the pet of fa- 
ther, brothers, and sisters at home, but the 
plaything of the village. 

“The old women knit their brightest yarn 
into tippets and stockings for the minister’s mo- 
therless little one’ (oh, what an eloquent ap- 
peal was in those words!) the old men saved 
the ‘red-cheeked’ apples for her, the boys 

drew her, hour, in her little wagon, and the 
girls made her rag babies. Still, she was not 
inany disagreeable sense an enfant galee. She 
was like those flowers that thrive best in warm 
and continued sunshine. Her soft hazel eye, 
with its dark sentimental lashes, the clear bru- 


nette tint of her complexion, and her graceful 
flexible lips, truly expressed her tender, loving, 
and gentle spirit. 


and this destiny appeared to be secured to her 
by her devoted sister, who never counted any 
exertion or sacrifice that procured an advan- 
tage or pleasure for Lizzy. When Lizzy was 
about fourteen, a relative of the family, who 
kept a first rate boarding school in the city, of- 
tered to take her for two years and give her 
all the advantages of her school, for the small 
consideration of fifty dollars per annum. Small 
as it was, it amounted to a tithe of the parsons 
income. It is well known, that, in certain parts 
ofour country, every thing (not always dis- 
creetly) is sacrificed to the hobby—education. 
Stull, the prudent father, who had already two 
sons at college, hesitated—did not consent till 
Agnes ascertained that by keeping a_ little 
school inthe village she might obtain half the 
required sum. Her father, brothers, and friends 
all remonstrated. ‘I'he toils of a school, in ad- 
dition tothe care and labour of her father’s 
family, was, they urged, too much for her—but 
she laughed at them. ‘What was labour to 
her if she could benefit Lizzy—dear Lizzy!’ 
All ended, as might be expected, in Lizzy go- 
ing to the grand boarding school. The parting 
was a great and trying eventin the family. It 
was soon followed by a sadder. The father 
suddenly sickened and died—and nothing was 
left for his family but his house and well-kept 
little garden. What now was to be done?— 
College ahd schoolsto be given up? No such 
thing. In our country, if a youth isrich, he 
ought to be educated; it he is poor he musi? be. 
The education is the capital whereby they are 
to live hereafter. It is obtained in that myste- 
rious but unfailing way—‘by hook or by crook.’ 

“The elcer Grey’s remained in college; 
Agnes enlarged her school, learned lessons in 
mathematics and Latin one day,and taught them 
the next; took a poor accomplished young 
lady froms ome broken-down family in town 
into partnership, and received a few young 
misses as boarders into her family, Thus, she 
not only wasable to pay ‘dear Lizzy’s bills 
regularly but to aid her younger brothers. Her 
energy and success set all her other attractions 
in a strong light, and she was admired and talk- 
ed about, and became quite the queen of the 
village. 

‘*{ think it was about a year after her father’s 
death, thata Mr. Henry Orne, a native of the 
village, who was engaged in a profitable busi- 
ness at the south, returned to pass some months 
at his early home. His frequent visits to the 
parsonage, and his attentions, on all occasions, 
to Agnes, soon became matter of very agiee- 
able speculation to the gossips of the village. 
‘What a fine match he would be for Agnes!— 
such an engaging well informed young man, 
and so well off! Agnes’s heart was not steel; 
but though it had peen exposed to many a 
flame she had kindled, it had never yet melted.” 

‘Pardon, me, Mrs. Seton, for interrupting 
you, was Agnes pretty?” 

“Pretty! The word did not exactly suit her. 
At the time of which Iam _ now speaking, 
she was at the mature age of five-and-twenty, 


which is called the perfection of womanhood. | 


Prettiness is rather appropriate to the bud than 
the ripened fruit. Agnes, 1 have been told, 
had a fine person, symetrical features, and so 
charming an expression, that she was not far 
from beautiful, in the eyes of strangers, and 
quite a beauty to her friends and lovers. Whe- 
ther it were beauty, manners, mind, or heart, I 
know not,one and all probably,but Henry Orne 
soon became her assiduous and professed ad- 
mirer. ‘Till now, Agnes had lived satisfied and 
happy with suborditate affections. She had 
never seen any one that she thought it possible 
she could love as well as she loved those to 
whom nature had allied her. But now the 
sun arose, and other lights became dim—not 
‘that she loved Cesar less,but she loved Rome 
more.’ Their mutual faith was plighted, and 
both believed, as all real lovers do, that the 
word never contained so happy, so blessed a 
pair, as they were. 

‘*Lizzy’s second year of school was nearly 
ended; and one month after her return, the 
marriage Was to be solemnised. In the mean- 
time, Agnes was full of the cares in this world. 
The usual preparations for the greatest occa- 


_ She seemed formed to be | voung existence, 
sheltered and cherished, to love and to be loved: | of schoo!, herroundcheek glowing with health | 


and her heart overflowing with happiness.—. was resolution and indignation in her voice. — 


as) 
she presented her to Henry Orne; ‘and if you, 


do not love me for any thing else,you must for 


had appeared in the dreams of-her fond sister. 
In the freshness and untouched beauty of her 


‘Here is my own dear Lizzy,’ said Agnes, 


giving you such a sister.’ 


just freed from the trammels. 


~— 


scarcely audible voice, ‘will you be so wretch- 
ed—why will you make me so, and forever, 
when there is a remedy?” 


“Henry Orne!” she exclaimed, and there 


of you name that to me again, I will never, so 
help me God, permit you to come into my pre: 
ence without witnesses, No, there is no reme- 


‘dy, but in death. Would that it had come be. 


“Henry Orne looked at Lizzy, and thought, | fore you told me you loved me—before my 


and said, ‘the duty would be a very easy one.’ | lips confessed my sinful 
‘For the next month,’ contiued Agnes, ‘Ishall —the secret shall be buri 


be incessantly occupied, and you must enter. 


tain one another, Henry has bought a nice lit-| cannot love as we do. 
tle pony for me, Lizzy, and he shall go over all | one? 
his scrambling walks with him—to Skychiff, | 


Roseglen, and Beach-cove, the place, he says, 
nature made for lovers; but my poor lover has 
had to accommodate himself to my working- 
day life, and woo me in beaten paths.’. 

“The next month was the most joyous of 
Lizzy’s live; every day was a festival. To the 
perfection of animal existence in the country, 
inthe month of June, was added the keen sense 
of all that physical nature conveys to the sus- 
ceptible mind. 

‘‘Wherever she was, her sweet voice was 
heard ringing in laughter, or swelling in music 
that seemed the voice of irrepressible joy—the 
spontaneous breathing of hersoul. To the 
lover approaching his marriage day, time is 
apt to drag along with leaden foot, but to Hen- 
ry Orne he seemed rather to fly with Mercury 
wings at his heels; and when Agnes found her- 
self compelled, by the accumulation of her af- 
fairs, to defer her wedding for another month, 
he submitied with a better grace than could 
have been expected. Not many days of this 
second term had elapsed, when Agnes, amidst 
all her cares, as watchful of Lizzy as a mother 
of an only child, observed a change stealing 
over her. Her stock of spirits seemed suddenly 
expended, her colour faded, her motions were 
languid, and each successive day she became 
more and more dejected. ‘She wants rest,’ 
said Agnes to Henry Orne; she has been unna- 
turally excited, and there is now a reaction.— 
She must remain quietly at home fora time, on 
the sofa, ina darkened room; and you, Henry, 
I am sure, will, for my sake, give up your rid- 
ing and walking for a few days, and stay with- 
in doors, and play on your flute, and read to 
her. ‘Agnes’s suggestions were promptly 
obeyed, but without the happy effect she had 
anticipated. Lizzy, who had never before had 
a cloud on her brow, seemed to have passed a 
under a total eclipse. She became each day 
more sad and nervous. A tender word from 
Agnes, sometimes alook, would make her burst 
into tears. 

‘Tam miserable, Henry,’ said Agnes, ‘at 
this unaccountable change in Lizzy—tie doc- 
ter says she is perfectly free from disease—per- 
haps we have made too sudden a transition 
from excessive exercise to none atall. The 
evening is dry and fine; I wish you would in- 
duce her to take a little walk with you. She is 
distressed at my anxiety, and I cannot propose 
anything that does not move her to tears.’ 

‘It is very much the same with me,’ replied 
Henry, sighing deeply; but if you wish it I will 
ask her.’ He accordingly did so—she consent- 
ed, and they went out together. 

‘‘Agnes retired to her own apartment, and 
there, throwing herself upon her knees, she 
entreated her Heavenly Father to withdraw this 
sudden infusion of bitterness, from her brim- 
ming cup of happiness. ‘Try me in any other 
way,’ she cried, in the intensity of her feeling, 
and, for the first time in her life, forgetting that 
every petition should be in the spirit of ‘Thy 
will be done,’ ‘try me in any other way, but 
show me the means of restoring my sister—my 
child to health and happiness!’’ 

She returned again to her little parlor.— 
Lizzy had not come in, and she sat down on 
the sofa near an open window, and resigned 
herself to musings, the occupation, if occupa- 
tion it may be called, of the idle, but rarely, 
and never of late, Agnes. 

In a few moments Lizzy and Henry returned, 
and came into the porch, adjoining the parlor. 
They perceived the candles were not lighted, 
and concluding Agnes was not there, they sat 
down in the porch. 

*‘Oh, 1am too wretched!’ said Lizzy. Her 


voice was low and broken; and she was evident- 


sion in a Woman’s life are quite enough for any ly weeping. ‘Is it possible,’ thought Agnes, 
single pair of hands, but Agnes had to complete | that she will express her feelings more freely| ‘My story has yet asad supplement. Ma- 
her school term, and the possibility of swerv- to Henry than to me? J will listen. If she | dame Cotin, I believe it is, advises a story-tel- 
ing from an engagement never occurred to, knows.any cause for her dejection, I am sure I) Jer to close the tale when he comes to a happy 


her. 


‘Lizzy arrived, as lovely a creature as she 


can remove it.” 


love for you—no—no 
ed in my grave.” 
“Oh, Lizzy, you are mad—Agnes does not 
Why sacrifice two to 
Let me, before it is too late, tell her the 
whole, and cast myself on her generosity.” 

‘“‘Never, never—I now wish, when Iam in 
her presence, that the earth at her feet would 
swallow me up; and how can you, for a moment 
think I will ask to be made happy—that I 
could be made happy at her expense? No, I 
am willing to expirate with my life, my base- 
ness to her, that 1 shall soon do so is my only 
comfort—and you will soon forget me, men 
can forget, they say.’’ 

**‘Never——on my knees, I swear never!” 

‘Stop, for mercy’s sake stop. You must 
not speak another such word to me, I will not 
hear it.” She rose to enter the house. Agnes 
slipped through a private passage to her own 
apartment. 

She heard Lizzy ascending the stairs. She 
heard Henry call after her, One word, Lizzy— 
for mercy’s sake one last word.’ But Lizzy 
did not turn, Agnes heard her feebly drag 
herself into the little dressing-room adjoiningg 
their apartment, and after, there was no sound 
ors the poor girl’s suppressed but still audible 
sobs. 

None but He who created the elements that 
compose the human heart—and who can pene- 
(rate its mysterious depths’--can known 
which of the sisters was most wretched at that 
moment. To Agnes, who had loved deeply, 
confidingly, without a shadow of fear or distrust, 
the reverse was total. To Lizzy, who had en- 
joyed for a moment the bewildering fervors 
of a young love, only to feel its misery, that 
misery was embittered by a sense of wrong 
done to her sister. And yetit had not been a 
willing but an tnvoluntary and resisted, and 
most heartily repented wrong. She had reck- 
lessly rushed down a steep to a fearful preci- 
pice, and now felt that all access and passage to 
return was shut against her. Agnes, without 
having had one dim fear—without any prepa- 
tion, saw an abyss yawning at their feet—an 
abyss only to be closed by her self-immolation, 

She remained alone for many hours, she re- 
solved, her spirit faltered, she re-resolved. She 
thought of all Lizzy had been to her, and of 
all she had been to Lizzy, and she wept as if 
her heart would break. She remembered the 
prayer that her impatient spirit had sent forth 
that evening. prayed again, and a holy 
calm, never again to be disturbed, took posses- 
sion of her soul. 

‘There is a power in goodness, pure self re- 
nouncing goodness that cannot be ‘overcome, 
but overcometh all things.’ 

“Lizzy waited till all was quiet in her sister’s 
room. She heard her get into bed, and then 
stole softly to her. Agnes, as she had done 
from Lizzy’s infancy, opened her arms to re- 
ceive her, and lizzy pillowed her aching head 
on Agnes’s bosom, softly breathing, ‘My sister 
—-mother!’ 

“My own Lizzy—my child,’ answered Agnes, 
There was no tell tale faltering of the voice. — 
She felt a tear trickle from Lizzy’s cold cheek 
on to her bosom, and not very long after, both 
sisters were in a sleep that mortals might envy, 
and angels smile on. 

‘The rest you will anticipate, my dear Anne. 
The disclosure to the lovers of her discovery, 
was made by Agnes in the right way, and at 
the right time. Every thing was done as it 
should be by this most admirable woman. She 
seemed, indeed, to feel as a guardian angel 
might, who by some remission of his vigilance, 
had suffered the frail mortal in his care to be 
beguiled into evil. She never, by werd, or 
even look, reproached Lizzy’? She shielded 
her, as far as possible, from self-reproach, nor 
do I believe she ever felt more unmixed tender- 
ness and love for her, than when, at the end of 
afew months, she saw her married to Henry 
Orne. 


iday, for she says, it is not probable another 


‘‘Why, my beloved Lizzy,’ replied Orne, in a} will succeed it. Poor Lizzy had experience of 
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this sad mutability of human life. Her’s was 
d with many sorrows. | 
pies from virtae at eight and twenty, and 
‘at sixteen, afford very different indications © 
fhe character; and I think you cannot expect 
much from a man, who at eight and twenty 
acted the part of Henry Orne. He was Une 
faithful in engagements, with persons less mer- 
ciful than Agnes’Gtey. He became inconstant 
in his pursuits, self-indulgent, and idle, and 
finally his His wife—as 
ives will--loved him to the end. — 
retained her school, which had be- 
come in her hands a pfofitable establishment. 
There she laboured, year after year, with a 
courageous heart, and serene countenanne, and 
devoted the fruit of all her toils to Lizzy, and 
to the education of her children. 

‘| am telling no fiction, and I see you be- 
lieve me for the tears are trembling in your 
eyes—do not represss them, but permit them 
to’enbalm the memory of an old maid.”’ 


THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 


Tom Cringle’s Log has been revived in 
wodet title of “ Cruise of the 
Midge;” it is however, very uneven In its cha- 
racter, and many parts are spun out unne- 
cessarily: But the following passage is full of 
the original beauty of the author’s best efforts, 
and we give it accordingly. The Midge has 
been cruising on the coast of Africa, and is on 
her way to the West Indies, having boarded 
the day previously a vessel bound to the Cape 
of Good Hope, with a family of Moravian imis- 
sionaries on board—all of whom perished, ex- 
cept the child, in the gale now to be describ- 
ed. 

: was dreaming of the party I had so re- 
cently left, and again I was confabulating with 
the mild placid women, and the fair child was 
also there. Oh, who can appreciate the de- 
lights of female society like the poor sailor,who 
has been condemned, month after month, to 
the gruff society of great he men and whose 
horizon has during all that time been the dis- 
tant meeting of sea and sky. ' 

‘Any one speaking below in the cabin there?’ 
quoth Joey. 

‘Yes,’ said I; ‘ what does the weather look 
like” 

‘ Very black, sir, all around; but no wind as 
yet—it rains a Ilttle now and then, sir.’ 

‘ Where is the Commodore?’ 

‘ About a mile on the starboard bow.’ 

* And the ship?” 

* Close to, astern of us, sir.’ 

‘The swell seems heavy,’ continued I. 

‘Very, sir—it has been increasing during the 
whole of the watch; the ship you boarded yes- 
terday evening is rolling awfully heavy.’ 

Here some one from aft called to little Peak, 
but I could not make out what the voice said 
—‘How do you think so” answered the mid- 
shipman. The man said something in reply, 
but still I could not distinguish the words. , 

‘1 fear,’ said Joey now, ‘the merchantman 
has sprung something aloft, sir—there isa great 
bustle on board of her—there, there, her fore- 
topgallant-mast is gone.’ 


Anxious to see what had befallen the ark of 
my interesting friends, I rose and dressed as fast 
as I could and was in the act of going on deck 
when another tremendous thunder plump came 
down with even greater fury than before.— 
I waited until it was over, and by this time the 


‘day began to break. When I got on deck the 


sky was very lowering, and the sea as black as 
pitch; and although the increasing light proved 
that the sun wasnot far below the horizon, yet 
there was not the smallest clear streak in the 
east to be seen. The whole vault of heaven 
was ink-black, and I was startled by the clear- 
ness with which the undulations of the rapidly 
increasing swell, and the hulls and rigging of 
the two ships, could be seen. The frigate had 
her three tepsails, foresail, and jib set, and roll- 
ed so heavily that she appeared to be dipping 
her yardarms alternately in the water. She had 
struck her royal masts, and I could see through 
the glass the people busy in getting the stud- 
ding-sails out of the tops, so tor herI had no 
fear; but the merchantman astern had either 
been caught by the suddenness with which the 
sea had risen, or the scantiness of her crew had 
prevented her taking the precaution rendered 
necessary by the threatening appearance of the 
weather, in proper time, for her main and mizen 
royal. masts were still up, her topgallant sails 
still set, and altogether from the evident comfu- 


sion on board,’ now increased from the acide | 
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already alluded to, it wasclear to me, that if 
any sudden squall were to overtake her before 
she liad ‘time to shorten sail, she would be 


f| caaght afl of a heap. 


AS the morning lightened, the Gazelle, (the 
frigate in company,) the instant that flags could 
be seen, telegraphed to senda boat on board 
the damaged vessel, and the word was accord- 
dingly passed, for Iwas not sorry of another 
opportunity of paying a visit to my amiable 
friends of last evening. 

say, Deunis, I think I will go on board my- 
self, instead of sending any of the boys.’ 

{The boat is manned and pushed off, but the 
approach of a squail obliges it to put back. } 

I never cespise a hint where I know it is well 
meant, and in an instant I was on board again, 
and we had just got the boatrun up, when the 


Commodore telegraphed, ‘Keep all fast with the 


boat.’ 

Once more it cleared, and there was no rain 
in the quarter where we hadrecently seen it 
falling with such violence, but the threatening 
clouds had lowered right over the spot, and 
began to boil and whirl in sooty convolutions, 
like the blackest and thickest of the smcke, 
as it leaves the funnel’ of a steam-boat imme- 
diately after the fire is mended. 

Under this gloomy canopy, as far in the 
south-east as we could see, the black waves 
began now to be crested with white foam, and 
a low undefinable hoarse murmur, more like 
the hollow subterranean sound that precedes 
the shock of an earthquake, than the roar of 
the ocean, gradually stole down on us with in- 
creasing distinctness. 

Is that thunder? passed among the men. 

‘ Thunder!’ quoth old Dogvane, ‘I wish it 
were, my lads.’ 

*Whatisthat?” _ 

The frigate had fired a gun to attract our 
attention, for the darkness had settled down so 
thick around us, that we could not have seen 
flags. She had furled every thing but the close- 
reefed main-topsail, and reefed foresail. ‘A 
nod is as good a8 a wink,’ said I, as I called 
all hands to shorten sail; and when we had 
every thing snug, 1 looked out in the direction 
from whence we expected the wind to come, 
The white crests had increased, and again in 
the distance the grey skreen. descended from 
the clouds perpendicularly, like a watery 
avalanche, and hid every thing beyond it from 
our view. 

Presently this column at the lower extremity 
bent, and drove away to the northward and 
westward, as if.a shallow vein of wind had 
skimmed furiously along the surface of the sea, 
while all above was as yet dead calm. But the 
upper part of the shower gradually assumed the 
same slanting direction,indicating that the agita- 
tion of the air was extending upwards, when 
suddenly the rain on¢e more fell right down 
from the heavens and concealed the agitated 
billows beyond like a black curtain, indicating 
that it had again fallen calm. 

‘Come, I don’t think it will end in wind of 
any consequence to speak of, after all,’ said I. 

‘Don’t you be too sure, my lovely little man,’ 
quoth the imperturbable Dennis. ‘Pray have 
the kindness to furl eyery inch of canvass, or— 
fetch me a prayer book—look there.’ 

I followed the direction in which he pointed: 
the column of rain was still falling straight down, 
and as well defined as if it had been a water 
spout in reality, when all at once the lower part 
of it wasonce more bent to an angle of thirty 
degrees with the horizon; but contimuing very 
dense and opaque. Ina few moments the whole 
pillarof water took the same oblique direction, 
until it slanted straight asa sunbeam shooting 
forth from heaven. It continued as thick and 
impenetrable to the sight as ever for the space 
of halfa minute, when, as if scattered by a tor- 
nado, it suddenly vanished in smoke, and the 
weather cleared; right to windward; a white line 
crept down towards us, like dust flying along 
the road in a stormy day, after a long drought. 
—The roar of the approaching squall increas- 
ed, as did the swell, which now rolled on in 
mountainous undulations; and althougti it was 
calm as death where we lay tumbling about,the 
little vessel groaned and lurched like an evil 
spirit on his bed of liquid fire, while the tops of 
the seas began to break and growl as ifthe very 
waves had become conscious of the approach- 
ing tormenta. 

it was now eight o’clock in the morning,but 
in place of getting lighter, the clouds had set- 
tled down’ so darkly, that the frigate had to 
make the night signals with lanterns, to heave 


‘that lay about halfa mile abeam of us to wind- 


to with ourhead to the southward, until we saw 


what might turn up. Sharp was the word—we 
prepared to do so—but before a single rope 
could be let go, the squall struck us, and for a 
minute, notwithstanding all our precautions, 
the Midge was fairly laid down on her beam 
ends, and I thought she would ‘have turned 
keel up regularly; however, the moment we 
were enabled to lay her head to the southward 
and westward, she breasted it likea sea-gull, 
and, confident in her weatherly qualities, I had 
time amidst the row to cast a glance at the 
Commodore and the merchantman. The for- 
mer was lying-to under storm-staysails, rolling 
and plunging most delightfully, now rising on a 
heavy sea and making a bow to us, and then 
descending entirely out of sight—but the poor 
ship! All seemed confusion on board of her.— 
Whether it was that they had been deceived by 
the long time the wind hung in the-distance, 
and had persuaded themselves that there would 
be no squall worth dreading after all, or the 
accident of losing the fore-topgallant mast had 
confused them, I cannot tell, but they had not 
been able to get their canvass in time, so that 
every thing had to be let go by the run when 
the squall came down, and the consequece 
was, that the fore and maintopsails had been 
fairly blown out of the bolt ropes, and were 
now streaming straight out in ribbons, while 
the foresail,. which had stood, laid her over on 
her beamends. Thecrew were, when looked, 
endeavouring to set the jib, in order to get her 
away before the wind, but a sea at the very mo- 
ment struck her, washing the boats off the 
booms, aid every thing else that would part 
company, and for a moment I thought she 
would never have risen again. But there was 
another lull, and after having got some way 
on the vessel,she was enabled to heave-to also. 
It soon began to breeze up again, but steadi- 
ly; and I thought the puff being over we 
should have no more bother, although the 
heavens continued as black and threatening as 
ever. The Commodore appeared to be of the 
same opinion, and now made the signal to bear 
up, @ mancuvre that was promptly followed 
both by the Midge and the ship, and old Don- 
ovan and I went below to breakfast. 

‘That chap was nearly caught, Benjie,’ said 
the lieutenant. 

‘Very nearly caughtindeed. I hope nothing 
has happened to her beyond what we saw—be- 
yond the loss of her boats and foretopgallant- 
mast—she laboured so dreadfully before they 
could get her before the wind—what a state 
the poor women on board must have been in!’ 

‘ Terrible,’ said Donovan. ‘ Bad enough for 
the men, but how I do pity poor women in such 
a predicament! You must have lost your heart, 
Brail, aboard there, you are grown so awfully 
sentimental since you returned.’ 

Here Lennox interrupted him, as he hastily 
antered the small cabin. ‘The ship has made 
a signal of distress, sir.’ ' 

‘The devil she has.” We both jumped up 
the ladder as quick as we could. ‘The frigate 
was steering large, about a mile on our lee-bow. 
All was right and snug with her, but the ship, 


ward, had her ensign flying at the mizen-peak, 
with the union down, and the signal for a boat 
flying at the head of the foretopmast. 

To send her assistance before the sea went 
down was utterly impossible; no boat could have 
leved for a minute; so all that I could do was to 
haul by the wind, and close under her lee-quar- 
ter. It was still blowing so fresh, that when 
the master hailed I could not hear him; but as 
she lay over, we could see that the gush of 
clear water from the scuppers was a sad indica- 
tion of what had befallen them. I could dis- 
tinguish the two young missionaries, in their 
trowsers and shirts, labouring most vigorously 
among the crew; while the patriarchal old man 
was holding on by the mizen-rigging, close to 
the master of the vessel, evidently keeping his 
footing on the deck of the tumbling vessel with 
great difficulty. Seeing men the deck, he 
took off his hat, which was instantly blown 
overboard, and his long grey hairs streamed 
straight out in the wind. This to me was a 
moving incident, simple as it may appear to 
others, and it seemed to affect Donovan also. 

‘ What a very fiiie-looking old man he is in- 
deed?’ said Dennis. 

The lady passengers were both below, at least 
I could see nothing of them. When we closed, 
the captain hauled down the ensign, and as the 
flow of water'from the pumps seemed to de- 
crease, I began to hope that they were gaining 
on the leak. I now steered as closeto as I could 


was possible I would send assistance to them. | 
The captain heard me, and made his acknow- 
ledgment with his trumpet. 

We kept as near her as was safe the whole fore- 
noon, and although we saw that the crew were 
every now and then taking a spell at the pumps, 
yet they seeméd quite able to keep the leak 
under, and every thing once more appeared to 
be going on orderly on board. 

_ ‘Come,’ said I, to old Shavings the carpenter, 
who was looking out at her alongside of me, ‘if: 
the weather would only moderate a bit, a small 
touch of your quality, Master Shavings, and a 
forenoon’s spell of your crew, would set him all 
to rights again—eh?? 

The warrant officer turned his quid, and 
thereby poisoned a dolphin or two, | make no 
doubt, by the jet of tobacco juice that he squir- 
ted overboard. He then took a long squint be- 
fore he spoke. J, 

‘1 ben’t sartain of that, sir. The water flow- 
ing there from the scuppers is crucl clear, sir. 
I fear she has started something serious; 1 don’t 
think she would make so much by mere strain- 
ing.” Ibegan to fear he was right. ‘ AndI 
sees some signs of a bustle on board again, sir; 
there, ifthe bloody fool of a cook has not set 
fire to the boarding of the small galley—the 
caboose they calls it in marchantmen.’ : 

However, this accident seemed very trivial, 
for the man immediately to all appearance ex- 
tinguished it again; but the alarming part of it 
was, that it seemed to have taken place while 
he was taking his spell at the pumps, a sure in- 
dication that the crew were more exhausted 
than I had allowed for. ' 

The master now came suddenly on deck, and 
we noticed a man came up the 
and run aft to him, shewing by the energy of 
his action that the matter he was communicat- 
ing was alarming, whatever its nature might be. 
The pumps were instantly manned again, and 
after a long spell I es | the carpenter sound 
the well, and immediately he shook his head. 
At this several of the men threw off their shirts, 
as if preparing for a tough bout, and set to 
working harder than ever, the water once more 
gushing out over the ship’s side in strong clear 
Jets. 

The young missionaries who had for a minute 
disappeared, were again on deck, and they and 
the master himself now took their turns like so 
many of the crew; but still there was no rushing 
nor alarm apparently amongst them. By and 
by, I noticed the master go aft and take up on 
his knee one of the black boards used to shut 
up the front of the hencoops in bad weather, on 
which he appeared to write something, in order 
to communicate with us, as, from the increase 
of the gale and the sea, there was no use in at- 
tempting to be heard through the trumpet.— 
Evidently with an intention ofnot alarming the 
crew he now slipt this over the side. On it was 
written in chalk, 


* Tur LEAK IS GAINING ON US.’ 


The gale now came thundering down with 
such violence, that I found it necessary to clew 
up every thing but the close-reefed foresail, and 
the tremendous seas that roared astern of us 
made it doubtful how Jong we should be able 
to scud, The distress of the ship was evidently 
increasing; and I noticed that the poor helpless 
women were on deck clinging to the old man, 
whose age rendered it out of the question his 
attempting to be of any use at the pump. 

I shall never forget the group. He was hold- 
ing on by the mizen-backstay, in a half kneel- 
ing position: tlie youngest woman was beside 
him in her night-dress, with her long hair hang- 
ing lank down and drenched with rain over her 
deadly pale features, while her fair and. taper 
naked arms were clasped convulsively round 
his neck, as she hid her face in his bosom. The 
elder lady was sitting covered with a boat-cloak 
on the small seat, that ran along the larboard 
side of the companion, with one of her arms 
over the top of it to keep her in her seat, which 
she seemed to accomplish with great difficultv, 
as the labouring ship sweltered about on the 
boiling sea. A sheep, apparently a pet lamb 

stood, orrather staggered about, on the deck 
beside her, every now and then turning up its 
innocent face and bleating, and trying to poke 

its head under her cloak. 


A sea this moment broke over the starboard 
quarter of the ship, and drenched all of them, 
washing aside the skirt of the cloak that eover- 
ed the videst of thé females, and disclosing, 
alas, alas! my poor dear little boy, crying’ in his 
mother’s arms, and stretching and struggling 


without danger, and hailed that the moment it 


with his little limbs, as if he had slept through 
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it all, until the very moment when the unruly 
surge washed him in his nest. 

Mind your helm,’ sung out Mr. Marline, 
sharp and suddenly. 

I turned to look aft from whence the vioce 
came. Heavens, whata sight! A huge green 
wave was curling its monstrous crest, like re- 
volving wheels of foam, close aboard of us 
astern, and pursuing us, hissing and roaring, 
like a sea monster rushing on its prey. 

1 had only time to sing out, ‘All hands secure 
yourselves,’ when it rolled in over the tafferel, 
and swept the deck fore and aft, washing boats, 
hen-coops, spare spars, and every thing that 
was not part and portion of the solid deck and 
upperworks, overboard, and submerging us, 
everal feet under water. 

I thought the little Midge’s buzzing and sting- 
ing were for ever over, and that she never 
would have risen again; but the buoyant little 
craft gallantly struggled from under the sea, 
and rose gaily to the surface like a wild-duck 
shaking her feathers after a long dive; and hav- 
ing hove to, we soon made capital weather of 
it—her strong bows dancing over the advancing 
surges, as if in contempt, until they hissed 
away under foot, like serpents foiled in their 
attack. It wasa fearful sight to look down 
from the summit of a gigantic sea, on the fri- 
gate and shattered merchantman, as they were 
tossed to and fro beneath us like objects seen 
from a hillside, and then to feel yourself sinking, 
and see them rising as you in your turn sank 
into the trough, until they appeared to hang 
above you in act to slide down and swamp you, 
and again to lose sight of them altogether, as a 
wave rose howling between us. 

Had the felucca been a deep-waisted vessel, 
she must have inevitably been swamped; but 
having no ledge or rail whatsoever, and the 
hatches having been got on and well secured 
early in the forenoon, we took little or no wa- 
ter below. We lost one hand overboard, more 
lamented for the time, I believe, than if he had 
been the best man in the ship. It was poor 
Dicky Phantom, the monkey, who, when the 
word was passed for the men to hold on and 
make themselves fast, seeing them laying hold 
of ropes, in imitation caught one too; but alas 
for Dicky! it was the slack end, so that the sea 
washed him overboard like smoke, and being 
unable to stand the drag through the water, the 
poor brute had to let go, and perished miser- 
ably. 

y his little black gibbering face, with the 
eyes starting from his head, and his mouth open 
and grinning, while he was coughing and splut- 
tering out the sea water, looked its last at us 
from the curling ridge of a wave, a general 
“‘Ah! there goes poor Dicky Phantom,” burst 
from all hands. 

The ship had also hove to: but in the few 


. minutes that had passed since I had last seen 


her, her condition was clearly much altered for 
the worse. 

The crew had knocked off from the pumps, 
several, I could see, were employed casting 
loose the hen-coops, spare spars, and every 
thing that would float, while the greater part 
appeared absolutely insane, and rushed about 
the deck stretching out their hands towards us 
with imploring faces, as if we could have help- 
ed them, while others, alas, alas! were drunk 
—brutally, bestially drunk, and grinned and 
gibbered, and threatened us with their fists. 

It was indeed a humiliating and a heart-break- 
ing sight to see fellow-beings endowed with 
sense and reason like ourselves, debasing them- 
selves in their last moments below the level of 
the beasts that perish, and recklessly rushing 
into the presence of the Almighty in a state of 
swinish intoxication. 

““What’s that?” cried Mr. Marline. ‘Hea- 
vens, if they have not set fire to the rum in the 
spirit-room!” 

As he spoke, a wavering flash of blue flame 
gleamed for a moment up the after hatchway, 
the hatches of which, in the increasing confu- 
sion, had been knocked off. Presently this 
was followed by a thick column of white smoke, 
speaking as plain as tongue could have told, 
that the fire had caught. The column became 
suddenly streaked with fire, which instantly 
drove the miserable group of women and men 
forward into the waist. In a minute the flames 
burst out of the main hatchway also, and scorch- 
ed away the two young missionaries and the 
captain from the pumps, to which, although de- 
serted by the crew, they had, with noble intre- 
pidity and calm resolution, clung until this very 
moment. 

The eldest lady was now lying motionless on 


the wet deck, apparently dead or in a faint, 
with her arms clasped round her child, who, 
poor little fellow, was tossing his tiny hands, 
and apparently crying piteously, while the 
young woman was clinging convulsively round 
her husband’s neck, as, along with his compan- 
ion and tive old captain, he had now sat down 
on the deck—the whole grouped round the pa- 
triarchal old Moravian, who was kneeling in the 
middle, and with out-stretched hands apparent- 
lv imploring Heaven for mercy, while over all, 
the sea; now lashed into redoubled fury by the 
increasing gale, broke in showers of spray. 

The whole after part of the ship was by this 
time on fire; and falling off before the wind un- 
der her foresail, she ran down, inthe direction 
of the frigate that was lying to about a mile to 
leeward. Asshe bore up and passed us, the 
old captain, drenched, half-naked and bare 
headed, with a face pale as death, was endea- 
vouring to seize the ensign union down in the 
main rigging, but it was torn from his feeble 
hands by the strength of the wind, as if it had 
been the last faint gleam of hope finally deser- 
ting them, flew down to leeward like a flash of 
red flame. He then again hung the board on 
which he had formerly telegraphed over the 
gangway. The following fearful legend was now 
written on it in chalk: 

“ON FIRE AND SINKING!” 

If I had followed her, after having once been 
pooped, and nearly swamped already, it would 
have been downright madness, especially as I 
could render no earthly assistance. I had there- 
fore nothing for it but to keep the Midge lying 
to. 

The firmament now became black as night. 
A. thick squall, with heavy rain, that had been 
some time brewing to windward, burst down 
on us with the most terrific .fierceness. For a 
minute we could neither see nor hear any thing 
but the roaring of the tormented waters, and 
the howling or rather thundering of the wind. 
The shred of sail that we had set flew out of 
the bolt-rope into ribbons, with. a sound like a 
cannon-shot, and I thought the, little vessel 
would have turned keel up. At length it past 
us, anc cleared where we lay, only to shew us 
the poor disabled ship overtaken by it. And 
now it was evident that she was water-logged, 
from the heavy sickly way in which she rolled 
and pitched, while the fire lit up the whole dark 
sky overhead with a red murky glare, as if it 
had been midnight. 

The squall crept up to her, thickened round 
her, and gradually concealed both her and the 
frigate, hiding them entirely from’ our view 
within its watery veil; but the conflagration still 
lit up, and shone through the grey mist-like 
shroud, (alas, in very truth a shroud to one of 
them!) and gave horrible indication to her 
whereabouts. 

It suddenly disappeared, the tornado of wind 
and rain drifted down to leeward. A blinding 
fash of lightening took place, and anon a peal 
of thuader shook the empyrean, as if it had 
been the trumpet of the Archangel. The clouds 
rose--the weather cleared away—Great. God, 
what do I see! The frigate is there—ButT THz 
SHIP 18 GONE! “ 


SATURDAY, Aveust 16. 1834. 


“Theatrical. 

The approaching theatrical campaign pro- 
mises to be unusually brilliant, and the loss of 
Miss, Kemble from the boards will be abund- 
antly supplied by other stars scarcely less at- 
tractive—such, for.example, as Ellen Tree, 
Knowles, Matthews, Miss Phillips, and one 
or two others, whose names we are not per- 
mitted to mention. Maywood, who is now in 


London effecting engagefnents, writes home 
in the most encouraging manner, with regard 
to his success, and from his admitted tact as a 
manager, we can readily conceive that he has 
not given an exaggerated statement. We per- 
ceive from the New York papers, that the 
Bowery is to open for the season, on Monday 


evening next. The manager, Mr. T. S. Ham- 
blin, announces that he has engaged Mr. J. R. 
Scott and the celebrated Herr Cline, and makes 
a great flourish about encouraging native talent. 
Signori Antonia, a celebrated rope dancer, is 
the chief attraction at the Park. 


Youth’s Letter Writer—A_ beautiful little 
book with this title has just been published in 
New York. It cannot but prove serviceable 


to youth—is very neatly printed, and may be 
obtained at the book store of Mr. 'T. T. Ash, 
Chesnut street opposite the theatre. 


African Repository.x—We have the August 
number of this periodical. It contains-matter 


| of much interest to the friends of Colonization. 


The work if widely circulated, will do much 
to remove the prejudices that exist in the minds 
of many in relation to Liberia. 

Another Periodical—We have received the 
three first numbers of a periodical recently at- 
tempted in this city, entitled the Monthly Vi- 
siter. The publisher states in the first number 
that he is resolved to succeed, and will spare 
no labour or expense in order “to catch the 
fancy, or to charm the heart.” The work is 
published at the low rate of 624 cents per an- 
num, and may be obtained of Messrs. Zeigler 
& Bellmeyer, corner of Third and Noble sts. 
Periodicals of more pretensions, and less merit, 
are published. 

Scott’s Works. 

We sometime since announced the design, 
on the part of Messrs. Connor and Cooke, of 
New York, to publisy in nnmbers, a complete 
and beautiful edition of the works of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott—the edition to be printed in parts, 
each part to contain as much matter as two 
volumes of the ordinary editions of the Wa- 
verly Novels, and to be furnished to subserib- 
ers, at the very low rate of thirty-seven and a 
half cents per part. We received a few of the 
first numbers or parts—took pleasure in com- 
mending them—and were, we have reason to 
believe, of some service in extending the pa- 
tronage of the work in this city. After receiv- 
ing about a dozen numbers, however, no more 
reached us, and we were under the impression 
that Messrs. C. & C. finding the public un- 
willing to patronize the publication sufficient- 
ly, had abandoned it. Not so, however; for 
the mail of Saturday brought us the thirty- 
third and thirty-fourth parts of the publication 
alluded to, printed in the same beautiful man- 
ner as the former numbers, and equally entitled 
to commendation. We cannot say how it has 
happened that the numbers between the twelfth 
and the thirty-first have not reached us, but 
presume they were issued from the press with 
due regularity. ‘The publication is one of the 
rarest merit——embraces every production 
written by Sir Walter Scott, witha biography 
and an engraved portrait, and his last additions 
and alterations. We have not leisure to notice 
it to-day, as it deserves to be noticed, but shall 
refer to it again. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart are authorized to re- 
ceive subscribers. We may add that the two 
parts before us are devoted chiefly to the poeti- 
cal works of Sir Walter Scott, of which we 
annex a brief but beautiful specimen: 


TUTTI FRUTTI. 

This last volume, from the inexhaustible 
press of the Harpers, we have not before seen, 
though no doubt our readers have, as we find 
it has been scattered abroad for some days.— 


Well, it is a good thing, and has no doubt con- 
tributed to amuse the public, as it is the right 
kind of book for hot weather—light, cheerful 
and varied; full of amusing sketches, and ani- 


mated descriptions of men and women, mind, 


manners, and things in general. There is the 
Wanderer’s Return, a Visit to the Herrnbru- 
ters, an Album, Visions of the Past and Fu- 
ture, Advice to Land Proprietors, Reflections 
of a Patriot, A Portrait, Anecdotes founded on 
fact, the Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle, Unwel- 
come Visiters, and an amusing letter from Ber- 
lin, to a pretty Countess at Copenhagen—all 
branching out into a multitude of miscellaneous 
subjects, according to the momentary whim or 
caprice of its eccentric author, who, by the 
way, we should inform our readers, if they are 
not already aware of the fact, is no less a per- 
sonage than Prince Puckler Muskau—a real, 
veritable, bona fide German prince. 

His “Tour of a German Prince’’ introduced 
him to the literary Public, and left an impres- 
sion quite favourable. 
iaste, is evinced in the very title of his new 
book; for what could be more likely to prove 
palatable than the cooling delicacy, composed 
of such varied and delicious ingredients as is 
the Tutti Frutti? 

The translator to whom we are indebted for 
this entertaining melange, informs us that the 
author, since his visit to England, resides on 
his extensive estates at Muskau; and, notwith- 
standing he is an author and a prince, is busied 
in excavating mines, establishing alum works, 
and in conducting other plain, honest, matter 
of fact affairs, which are calculated to add the 
honourable appellation of a useful man to his 
other titles. 


The funeral honours to Lafayette, at New 
Orleans, are spoken of in terms of high praise. 
In the procession, which extended two miles, 
were 24 venerable citizens, bearing the banners 
of the States. The ceremonies of the Cathe- 
dral were solemn, and the whole display seems 
to have been uncommonly impressive and ap- 
propriate. 

A monument is about to be erected in New 
York to the memory of Eugene Underhill, and 
Frederick A. Ward, who were killed by the 
falling of the walls of the store of Haydock & 
Co. while the premises were on fire. One 
gentleman has subscribed fifty dollars. 


ACCIDENT.—On the morning of Wednes- 
day last, Capt. Mesker, master of a small ves- 
sel, that had been anchored in the North Ri- 
ver, found his vessel dragging anchor, and in 
endeavouring to preventit, was driven foul of a 
schooner. Putting his arm reund the mast to 
support himself, the bowsprit of the schooner 
struck and frightfully fractured his left arm be- 
low the elbow, and then passed off. Captain 
Mesker, then, with the aid of a boy, got the 
anchor raised, and laid the vessel alongside the 
dock. He then proceeded to a public house, 
where surgical aid was procured, and his arm 
amputated below the elbow. 


Another Caution—A young lady of New 
York, was so severely burnt by the breaking 
ofa spirit gas lamp, on Wednesday evening, 
as to die on the following morning. She was 
the daughter of John Hitchcock, Esq., mer- 
chant, and was an interesting and promising 


girl. 


More than nine hundred passengers left New 


Yogk on ‘Tuesday last, in the steamboat Erie, 
for Albany. 


That he is a man of 
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FRA DIAVOLO---The Robber. 


BY THE DUTCHESS D’ABRANTES. 

Fra Diavolo’s real mame was Michael Pezza. He 
had already rendered himself celebrated by his mur- 
ders atthe time when the French made the campaign 
of Naples, commanded by Championnet. He then 
harassed the rear of the French army, organized bo- 
dies of insurgents in Calabria, directed a vast con- 
spiracy against the French, and did them consider- 
able mischief. He was born at Itri (7 erra-di-La- 
voro,) and in his youth had been a goat-herd. He 
afterwards turned monk, entered a convent, and 
there assumed the name of Fra Angelo. His bad 
conduct, however, caused him to be expelled from 
the convent, after which he retired to the mountains 
and devoted himself to the commission of every 
crime. He lived by plunder, and every day of his 
life was marked by a murder. He headed a band 
of smugglers, and spread terror and desolation 
throughout the country. The Government of King 
Ferdinand condemned him to be hanged, anda price 

t upon his head. 

"Bat ‘aoa Caroline, the wife of Ferdinand, wasa 
woman who knew how to turn the worst things to 
useful account. An amnesty was concluded with 
Michael Pezza, and he was appointed to the com- 
mand of a corps formed of freed galley slaves, who 
were to attack the rear of the French army from 
Fondi to Carigliano. 

While the French were engaged in taking Gaeta 
and Capua, Fra Diavolo established himselt at ltri, 
his native place, where he was signalized by the 
commission of all sorts of atrocities. Travellers 
were murdered, and every inhabitant of the place, 
who was known to be possessed of any property, 
was mercilessly plundered and put to death. Itri 
was soon occupied solely by the agents of Fra-Di- 
avolo; and numerous travellers on their way from 
Naples to Rome, hoping that the town, being a mi- 
litary station, would afford them a secure resting- 
place for the night, retired to their beds, but never 
rose again. ‘The art which was employed to banish 
suspicion from the minds of the victims was remark- 
able. The entrance to the neighbouring villages 
was guarded, and the night travellers advanced with 
full confidence to the place where certain death 
awaited them. ‘lhose who were induced to enter 
thejhouses of Itri never came out again alive. 

General Olivier had at that time the command of 
Geeta. Being informed that there was a party of 
banditti at Itri, he sent thither a Polish regiment, 
commanded by a young officer of his staff, who, re- 
garding the expedition as a fair opportunity for dis- 
tinguishing himself, exposed his lite with almost 
chivalrous courage. He succeeded in expelling Fra 
Diavolo from ltri, and driving him into the woods. 
But the brigand was no less brave than his adver- 
sary; he re-entered Itri, and was again attacked by 
the Polish regiment. A frightful conflict ensued, and 
Fra Diavolo inhumanly massacred all the prisoners 
who fell into his hands. A litte chapel, situated 
near the bridge, was the scene of many atrocities. 
At length Fra Diavolo and his followers were once 
more driven to the mountains. But no sooner had 
the military withdrawn trom the path leading from 
the road between Naples and Malo di Gaeta, than 
two thousand insurgents again showed themselves. 
General Olivier sent to meet them, two squadrons 
and a detachment of Polish troops, who dispersed 
them, and took possession of Itri. Fra Diavolo 
then abandoned ‘Terra di Lavoro and fled to Cala- 
bria, which once more became the scene of his airo- 
cities, 

By future generations, it will perhaps searcely be: 
believed that Fra Diavolo enjoyed the marked fa- 
vour of the King and Queen of Sicily, Queen Caro- 
line sent him a bracelet, set with her portrait: and 
he held the rank of Major in the British army. Yet 
he had previously been condemned to the gallows, 
anda price had been set upon his head. Salicetti 
called to mind these facts when Fra Diavolo was ar- 
rested in 1808, 

Massena assured me that the influence of this ex- 
traordinary man was immense, during the occupa- 
tion of Naples by the French; for the inhabitants of 
the mountains in which he habitually dwelt, being 
as savage as himself, joyfully followed a chief who 
led them on to pillage and murder. One honourable 
trait is recorded of Fra Diavolo. Having effected 
his landing at Itri, through the fault of General 
Girardin, who left that part of the coast undefend- 
ed, Fra Diavolo massacred curing the night, all the 
inhabitants who resisted him, and made the rest pri- 
soners. ‘lwo ladies, the wives of officers of the se-_ 
cond Swiss regiment, were made prisoners, and 
were conducted by Fra Diavolo and his brigands to 
the mountains. Sometime afterwards he sent them 
to Naples, having previously required them to give 
hima certificate stating that they had been treated 
with due respect. ‘The two ladies on their part, 
requested to have a copy of the certificate, counter- 
by the Brigand himself. 

‘ra Diavolo was arrested at Salerno, by an apothe- 
cary’s apprentice. This was a miserable conclusion 
to his career. He was conveyed to Naples, where 
the scaffold was erected for his execution, before any 
measures were taken for his trial, for, observed Sa- 
licetti, ‘‘nothing more was necessary than the con- 
demnation of the most just and equitable King Fer- 
dinand and his Queen Caroline.” It is a curious 


fact that the English cruizing before the Bay of 
Naples, not Knowing the exient of his iniquities, 


sent a flag of trace to demand the liberation of the 
British Major Michael Pezza, threatening, if this 
demand should be refused, to make reprisals on all 
the French and Neapolitan prisoners who might fall 
into their hands. It would appear that Salicetti’s 
watch was a little too fast, for to the above demand 
of the English, he replied that he knew of no Major 
in the English service who had been made prisoner 
~ the troops of his Majesty King Joseph; but that, 
if the individual alluded to was a bandit, who held 
no commission, who had no character, either politi- 
cal or military, and who was known in tne country 
by the name of Fra Diavolo, he had been hanged the 
evening before, in pursuance of an old sentence pro- 
os upon him by the tribunals of King Ferdi- 
nand, 
Such is the true history of Fra Diavolo. 


The Soldier’s Widow. 
BY N. P. WILLIIS. 
Wo! for my vine-clad home! 
That it should ever be so dark to me, 
With its bright threshold, and its whispering tree! 
That I should ever come, 
Fearing the lonely echo of a tread, 
Beneath the roof-tree of my glorious dead! 


Lead on! my orphan boy! 
Thy home is not so desolate to thee, 
And the low shiver in the linden tree 
May bring to thee a joy; 
But, oh! how dark is the bright home before thee, 
‘To her who with a joyous spirit bore thee! 


Lead on! for thou art now 
My sole remaining helper. God hath spoken, 
And the strong heart I lean’d upon is broken; 
And | have seen his brow, 
The forehead of my upright one and just, 
Trod by the hoof of battle to the dust. 


He will not meet thee there 
Who bless’d thee at the eventide, my son! 
And when the shadows of the night steal on, 
He will not call to prayer. 
The lips that melted, giving thee to God, 
Are in the icy keeping of the sod! 


Aye, my own boy! thy sire 
Is with the sleepers of the valley cast, 
And the proud glory of my life hath past, 
With his high glance of fire. ; 
Wo! that the linden and the vine should bloom 
And a just man be gather’d to the tomb! 


Why, bear them proudly boy! 
It is the sword he girded to his thigh, 
It isthe helm he wore in victory! =~ 
And shall we have no joy? 
For thy green vales, O Switzerland, he died! 
I will forget my sorrow—in my pride! 


The Good Impulse. 


BY G. W. BARTON, 

It is the language of inspiration, that *‘man is 
prone to evil;” and the experience of each suc- 
ceeding day serves mournfully to illustrate its truth. 
But virtuous inclination is not wholly excluded from 
the avenues of the human heart. Ever and anon, 
amid the rubbish of evil passions. there glistens some 
gem of goo; nor is the hot bed of rank weeds alto- 
gether without a flower; whose fragrance is faintly 
emitted from the loxuriance of surrounding ill.— 
Else, why does the pulse beat and. the check glow 
with generous euthusiasm, when the story of some 
noble deed strikes upon the ear! Why yearns the 
soul with love and admiration to those who have 
proven themselves the benefactors of the human 
race?) When the tale is told of the patriot, whose 
soul has winged its flight to heaven from the battle 
field, where his arm struck the last blow in de- 
fence of his country’s Jiberties, or to avenge his 
country’s wrongs; does not the blood gush with 
an accelereted impulse through each vein, and 
tells not its quickening current that virtue thus ase 
serts its dominion, and that the love of good is made 
to predominate over the love of evil? Delineate the 
martyr perishing at the stake for his opinions—opi- 
nions which may be right or wrong, but which he 
clasps to his heart in the fervor of his conviction of 
their truth, ‘suffering chains and courting death,” 
rather than forsake the tenets of his fathers—and 
the warm tear trickles down the check, and the 
heart pays the involuntary homage of sympathy. It 
is thus that an unerring testis presented to show that 
corruption reigns not in hnman nature with undi- 
vided dominion. 


DEATH AND BEAUTY. 
BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 

I have seen the infant sinking down, like a strick- 
en flower, tothe grave—the strong man fiercely 
breathing out his soul upon the field of battle—the 
miserable convict standing upon the scaffold, with a 
deep curse quivering on his lips—I have viewed 
Death in all his forms of darkness and vengeance, 
with a tearless eye—but I never could look on wo- 
man, young and lovely woman, fading away from 
the earth in beautiful and uncomplaining melancho- 
ly, without feeling the very fountains of life turn 
to tearsand dust. Death is always terrible—but, 
when a form of angel beauty is passing off to the si- 
lent land of the sleepers, the heart feels, that some- 
pening lovely is ceasing from existence, and broods, 
with a sense of utter desolation, over the lonely 


thoughts, that come up like spectres from the grave, 
to haunt our midnight musings. 

‘Two years ago, | took up my residence for a few 
weeks, in a country village in the Eastern part of 
New England. Soon after my arrival, I became ac- 
quainted with a lovely girl, ayparently about seven- 
teen years of age. She had lost the idol of her pure 
heart’s purest love, and the shadows of deep and 
holy memories Were resting like the wing of death 
upon her brow. I first met her in the presence of 
the mirthful. She was indeed a creature to be wor- 
shipped—her brow was garlanded by the young year 
sweetest flowers—her yellow locks were hanging 
beautifully and low upon her bosom—and she mov- 
ed through the crowd with such a floating and ua- 
earthly grace, that the bewildered gazer almost look- 
ed to see her fade away into the air, like the creation 
of some pleasant dream. She seemed cheertul and 
even gay; yet lsaw, that her gaiety was but the 
mockery of her feelings. She smiled, but there 
was something in her smile, which told, that its 
mournful beauty was but the bright reflection of a 
tear—and her eyelids, at times, closed heavily down 
as if struggling to repress the tide of agony, that was 
bursting up from her heart’s secret urn. She look- 
ed as if she could have left the scene of festivity, and 
gone out beneath the quiet stars, and laid her fore- 
head down upon the fresh green earth, and poured 
out her stricken soul, gush after gush, till it mingled 
with the eternal fountain of life and purity. 

Days and weeks passed on, and that sweet girl 
gave me her confidence, and 1 became to her asa 
brother. She was wasting away by disease. ‘he 
smile upon her lip was fainter, the purple veins up- 
on her cheek grew visible, and the cadences of her 
voice became daily more weak and tremulous. On 
a quiet evening in the depth of June, 1 wandered out 
with her in the open air. It was then that she first 
told me the tale of her passion, and of the blight that 
had come down like mildew upon her life. Love 
had been a portion of her existence. Its tendrils 
had been twined around her heart in its earliest 
years, and when they were rent away, they left a 
wound which flowed till all the springs of her soul 
were blood. ‘‘l am passing away,” said she, ‘‘and 
it should be so. The winds have gone over my life 
and the bright buds of hope, and the sweet blossoms 
of passion are scattered down, and lie withering in 
the dust. AndyetI cannot go down among the 
tombs without a tear. Itis hard to take leave of the 
friends weo love me, it is very hard to bid farewell 
to these dear scenes, with which I have held com- 
munion from childhood, and which from day to day 
have caught the colour of my life and  sympathised 
with its joys and sorrows. ‘That little grove where 
I have so often strayed with my buried Love, and 
where, at times, even now, the sweet tones of his 
voice seem tocome stealing around me uutil the 
whole air becomes one intense and mournful melo- 
dy—that pensive star, which we used to watch in its 
early rising, and on which my fancy can still picture 
his form looking down upon me and beckoning me 
to his own bright home—every flower, and tree and 
rivulet, on whieh the memory of our early love has 
set its undying seal, have become dear to me, and | 
cannot, without a sigh, close my eyes upon them 
forever.” 

* * * * 

I have lately heard, that the beautiful girl of whom 
I have spoken is dead. ‘The close of her life was as 
calm as the falling of a quiet stieam—gentle as the 
sinking of the breeze, that lingers for a time around 
a bed of withered roses, and then dies ‘as ’twere 
from very sweetness.” St 

It cannot be that earth is man’s only abiding place. 
It cannot be, that our life isa bubble, east up by the 
ocean of Eternity to float a moment upon the wave 
and then sink into darkness and nothingness, Else 
why is itthat the aspirations which leap like angels 
from the temple of our heartsfare forever wandering 
abroad unsatisfied! Why is it that the rainbow and 
the cloud come over us with a beauty that is not of 
earth, and then pass off and leave us to muse upon 
their faded loveliness! Why is it, that the stars, 
which hold their festivals around the midnight 
throne, are set so far above the grasp of our limited 
faculties--forever mocking us with their unapproach- 
able glory! And finally, why is it, that beight forms 
of human beauty are presented to our view and then 
taken trom us, leaving the thousand streams of our 
affections te flow back in a cold and deathlike tor- 
rent upon our hearts! We are born for a higher de- 
stiny than that of earth. ‘There is a reaim where 
the rainbow never fades--where the stars will be 
spread out before us like the islands that slumber on 
the Ocean—and where the beautiful being, which 
here pass before us like visions, will stay in our pre- 
sence forever. Bright creature of my dreams, in 
that realm I shall see thee again. Even now thy 
lost image is sometimes with me. In a@he mysterious 
silence of midnight, when the streams are glowing 
in the light cf the many stars, that image comes float- 
ing upon the beam, that lingers around my pillow, 
and stands before me in its pale, dim; loveliness, till 
its own quiet spirit sinks like a spell from heaven 
upon my thoughts, and the grief of years is turned 
to dreams Of blessedness and peace. 


Passages From the Pilgrims of the Rhine. 

The Seasons.—Vhe seasons,ike ourselves, track 
their course by something of beauty, or of glory that 
is left behind. As the traveller in the land of Pales- 
tine sees tomb after tomb rise before him, the land- 
marks of his way and the only signal of the holiness 
of the soil; thus the memory wanders over the most 
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sacred spots in its various world, and traces them but 
by graves of the past. 

Lhe Memory of Joy amidst care.—These mo- 
ments will then seem to you but as yonder islands 
that stud the Rhine—the stream lingers by them for 
& moment, and then hurries on its rapid course; they 
vary, but they do not interrupt the tide. Rather let 
those barks be as our lives; and this river thie one 
thought that flows eternally by both, blessing each 
with undying freshness, 

Mortality.~-\t_ seems as if a certain melancholy 
were inseparable from beauty. In the sunniest noon 
there is a sense of solitude and stillness which per- 
vades the landscape, and even in the flush of life in- 
spires us with a musing and a tender sadness. It is 
as if the spirit of the world spoke to us in the silence, 
and filled us with a sense of our mortality—a whis- 
per trom the religion that belongs to nature, and is 
ever seeking te unite the earth with the reminis- 
cences of heaven. 

Lve’s Memory.—Do you remember one evening 
as we sailed along the Rhine? Ah, happy, happy, 
hour!—that we heard from the banks a strain of mue 
sic, not so skilfully played as to be worth listening 
to for itself, but suiting as it did the hour and the 
scene, we remained silent that we might hear it the 
better; aad when it died inseasibly upon the waters, 
a certain melancholy stole over us: we felt thata 
something that softened the landscape had gone, and 
we conversed less lightly than before. Just so my 
loved—just so is the influence that our brief love 
should bequeath to your remembrance, A sound, a 
presence, should haunt you for a little while, but no 
more, ere you again become sensible of the glories 
that court your way! 


The Future. 


} BY E. 4 BULWER, 

It is, perhaps, for others, rather than ourselves, 
that the fond heart requires an hereafier. The tran- 
quil rest—the shadow and the silence—the mere 
pause of the wheel of life, have no terror for the 
wise, who know the due value of the world— 


** After the billows of a stormy sea, 
Sweet is at last the heaven of repose.” 


But not so, when that stillness is to divide us from 
others; when those we have loved with all the pas- 
sion—the devotion—the watchful sanctity of the 
weak human heart, are to exist to us no more;— 
when after long years of desertion, and widowhood © 
on earth, there is to be no hope of re-union in that 
invisible would beyond the stars;when the torch,not 
of life only, but of love,isto be quenched in the foun- 
tain; and the grave that we would fain hope, is the 
great restorer of broken ties—is but the dumb seal 
of hopeless, utter, inexorable separation; and it is 
this thought—this sentiment which makes religion 
out of love, and teacheth belief to the mourning 
heart, that in the gladness of united affections, felt 
not the necessity of a heaven! ‘T’o how many is the 
death of the beloved, the parent of Faita. 


The Yankee’s Visit to Sir Joseph Banks. 

I recently tookup a number of the London 
United Service Journal, in which I found the ar- 
ticle below. It bears internal evidence of trath, and 
I therefore send itto you for insertion. At what 
period the visit took place, I cannot tell, but it must 
have been as much as five and twenty years ago. Mr. 
Shackford, the Yankee, is, 1 believe, now living in 
the western country, and used to possess ali the 
marks of eccentricity ascribed to him in the inter- 
view. Previous to his visit to Sir Joseph, he built 
or purchased a small vessel, in which he embarked 
alone for and navigated to Great Britain; and the 
manner in which he describes the voyage is the same 
that I have heard from his townsmen. When he 
arrived in port, he was supposed fo be a pirate— 
thathe bad murdered the crew of the vessel—and 
was arrested. He produced his shipping papers, 
which contained one name only, and other docu- 
ments, to prove his proper character; and it was 
not till after some persons in England, who knew 
him in this country, were found, that he was set at 
liberty. He made his return voyage to America in 
safety; and is supposed to be the only person that 
ever crossed the ocean without a companion.—WM. FY. 
Trans. 

Sir Joseph Banks, hearing that there was man 
in London, who had crossed the Atlantic in a boat 
alone, was desirous of seeing him, and got some 
American to go to the hotel, and contrive ways to 
bring himtohis house. This was easily effected. 
Shackford, in company with Captain Follansbee, 
paid to Sir Josepha visit. They were asked intoa 
room ‘levoted to natural history. Shackford looked 
around, and was pleased to. see so many things 
which were so many real curiosities, preserved so 
well. At lasthe saw a young erpevdile in a tub of 
water, and took notiee of him, as he appeared, sow 
above, and now below the surface. Sir Joseph soon 
made his entry. ‘‘Is this Mr. Shackford, who 
crossed the Atlantic in an open boat?” inquired Sir 
Joseph. ** Yes, sir,” was the reply; ‘‘l have done 
that, sir.”  ** What were your sensations in the 
middle of the ocean, alone?” was the next inquiry. 

** Why, sir, 1 snggeme you mean to ask me how I 
felt on my voyage? I was sometimes dry, and I 
drank; I was sometimes hungry, and I ate; I was 
sleepy, and I dosed a little—that was easy, for I 
had a nice cubby, and I fixed a tiller there, and slept 
with my helm in my hand, and there was no grea 
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difficulty in that.” ‘‘ What mathematical instru- 
ment had you?” was the next inquiry. “ Why, a 
compass and an axe, a pair of pistols, and a sword 
that General Pulawski gave me.” ‘* How was you 
sure you was right in your course?” ‘1 was not 
sure; but I guessed that I was right, as [ steered 
east when I had got pretty well up to the north, 
and that I knew would take me to England, or some- 
where thereabouts, and that was right enough for 
one whose time was his own, and who owned the 
craft he was in, and had plenty of provisions on 
board.” 

** You have, sir,” said Shackfcrd, ** a fine omnium 
gatherum here; what are you going to do with the 
crocodile you’ve got there?” ** 1 am almost about 

reparing a paper to read before the Society, upon 
his habits and nature, which I shall read to-mor- 
row. Do yeu know anything about the animal, Mr. 
Shackfordl’?” ‘*I lived three years in the West In- 
dies, where they are as thick as grasshoppers.” 
** Have you ever heard their moans to entice and al- 
lure travellers ty come to them, in order, as wri- 
ters in natacal history have mentioned, that they 
might secure them as their prey?” inquired the 

hilosopher. “ No; they never did any such thing, 
or a good reason; they have no tongue to make a 
clear sound with, and scarcely make a noise,except 
one of bringing their jaws together. ‘They move the 
upper jaw, and somehow bring it down with great 
force, and a single sound proceeds from this ; but 
how can a thing moan withouta tongue? Look into 
his mouth, and you will find that he has no more 
tongue than the great elephant I saw the other day 
in this city.” 

“Why,” said Sir Joseph, ‘you do not mean that 
an elephant has no tongue’” ‘*YesI do,” replied 
Shacktord, ‘*mean to say that he has no tongue, 
and what does he want one for, ashe has such a 
thing at the end of bis nose, by which he can feel a 
thing as nicely as alady’s finger could, and then use 
it as sledge hammer to knock one’s brains out with?” 
**How do you know that to bea fact?” ‘Why, in 
the best way in the world; I looked into his mouth 
until | was satisfied of the fact, and then it stood to 
reason in my mind, that he did not want one, with 
so fine a tool as he had, for the purposes of hand, 
tongue, and sword.” ‘*Well,” said Sir Joseph, not 
a litttle mortified, ‘‘the crocodiles are very ferocious 
and dangerous.” ‘*Why,” said Shackford, ‘‘they 
have a good large mouth of their own, and an ugly 
set of teeth, but very seldom attack a man; a very 
slight splash in the water generally frightens them 
oft” Onbe in a while they catch a young negro in 
the water, but the old enes don’t mind them any 
more than musquetoes,” 

Sir Joseph’s paper would not do; all his ornament 
to that wondrous moaning and great fierceness, at 
last had opposers. ‘To end the conversation, and hie 
off to the tower, or to Exeter Change to see the 
elephant, was now evidently Sir Joseph’s wish, but 
Shackford seemed in no hurry to go. Sir Joseph, 
in trying to hide his impatience, made several has- 
ty inquiries, 

‘sDid you ever see a collection like this before?” 
**No,”’ said Shackford; ‘the nearest like it is at my 
barber’s shop, the other side of the water: he had 
a stuffed alligator, the skin of a dogfish, several 
handsome lizards, and the head of a catamount; the 
Jast he set most store by, as that gives him an op- 
portunity, once a week, to tell the story of the 
animal’s having jumped from tree to tree with a 
child in his mouth. I have heard the story a hun- 
dred times, and he never told it twice alike. I 
don’t care much about seeing these altogether, but J 
love to see them in those parts where they are na- 
tural; and that is one reason why I rove round the 
world so.” ‘*Mr Shackford, what books do you 
carry with you on your voyages and travels?” 
Bible, Watt’s Psalms and Hyms, and Robinson 
Crusoe—not many others. I looked round and read 
the book of Nature, and generally picked up some- 
thing worth remembering,” was the reply. 

“i shonld think,” said Sir Joseph, ‘that you 
would find many things that would puzzle your re- 
searches.”? “Il do,” said Shackford, ‘tand so does 
every manI ever saw. Now, Sir Joseph, let me 
make plain whatl mean; can you tell me what 
animal that is of the Nile, which is born with a 
tail, without legs, and dies, if he comes to his growth 
bi four legs, without atail?”? Sir Joseph ponder- 
ed. | 

‘‘Why,” said Shackford, is a frog. When 
a polywog, he has a tail; but when he becomes a 
frog, he has four legs without a tail. I placed his 
birth in the Nile, which «deceived you, learned sir, 
but you know the frog is found in every mud pud- 
dle in creartion as well as the Nile. Now,” said 
Shackford, ‘I have great love for learned men, but 
they don’t know every thing.” 

Sir Joseph was glad to get rid of the man who 
had crossed the Atlantic alone in a boat, something 
more than his friend Cook had done, when the na- 
vigator and the philosopher quarreled, 


A Series of Familiar Letters from Abroad. 
BY THEODORE S. FAY. 
From Nice to Genoa—tialian scenery—religious 
service al fresco--~Austrian police—perilous inci- 
dent of the letters. 

We rode out from Nice at seven. The morning, 
if possible, was lovelier than those which have light- 
ed us, almost without intermission, from New York 
Wonders and beauties at every step. The mildair with 
loaded with perfumes, and around spread all the ripe. 
richness of autumn, the fresh charms of summer, and 


the budding graces of spring. Women and girls, rid- 
ing or driving asses, passed continually, with their 
enormous broad-brimmed hats and short frocks. Few 
are pretty: indeed nearly all looked sunburnt and 
coarse, but occasionally a face goes by, whose dark 
complexion and keeu, Fanny Kemble eyes remind 
one of descriptions of Ltalian women; crowds of them 
are now every where occupied in gathering olives, 
which growing on trees like those which bear cher- 
ries, fall and strew the ground with the green or pur- 
ple fruit. As you leave Nice, the splendours ot the 
scenery become more striking and wonderful—sur- 
description—surpassing imagination—till, at 
ength, its loveliness deepens to grandeur—its gran- 
deur bursts into sublimity—the teeming treasures of 
the soil give place to eternal mountains, crowned 
with naked wastes, frightful precipices and wintry 
desolation, where the traveller gazes with a beating 
heart and dizzy head, his breast swelling’ with new 
sensations of admiration,only equalled by bis terror. 
The distance from Nice to Genoa is about one hun- 
dred and twenty miles, passing through many cele- 
brated ancient towns of lesser magnitude, and cut 
along the pinnacles of the towering Appenines, and 
sometimes through solid rock. It runs all the way, 
quite along the edge of the sea, and in some places 
actually overhangs the surf, whose roar cannot be 
heard so high. 

The Simplon, though more extraordinary as a la- 
bour of man, can furnish no idea of the peculiar pe- 
ril of this road, and is very little higher. It is de- 
scribed by previous travellers of intelligence as be- 
ing so narrow and so slightly defended in some pre- 
cipitous parts, *‘that any casualty, even a driving 
wiad, a rain, orarestive or starting horse might 
have fatal consequences. The gradual ascent to these 
eminences from Nice is all romantic beauty. The 
fields are cultivated with contiuued care, even up to 
the summits of very lofty hills, and cultivation in 
Italy means more than the same word in any other 
part of the world. You must see it to comprehend 
it. ‘he scene is also rendered more picturesque by 
a thousand novel objects scattered along the road 
side. Now you meetan alcove, curiously painted, 
containing wax or wooden figures of the Madonna 
and the infant Saviour; now arude cross, upon which 
) very often hangs the figure of Jesus, beautifully de- 
picted by the sculptor’s hand, and drooping in all the 
bleeding horror and anguish of the dying moment, 
The gates are broad, massive pieces of mason-work. 
often full of sculpture and statuary. ‘The high stone 
bridges, (built some of them, we arecredibly inform- 
ed, by the devil himself,) are continually met with- 
and and greatly to the effect of the scenery. Then 
the palaces are enclosed by high walls, overhung 
with large, dewy roses, oranges, and lemons, green- 
ly tinged with ancient moss, or half buried beneath 
masses of vine. ‘The time-worn edifices, and the 
black ruins, pen cannot tell how exquisitely they 
shew in the mellow morning light, often nearly cor- 
cealed by piles of the luxuriant ivy, or with that po- 
etical and melancholy foliage creeping up the edge, 
or lying over a broken angle. But many of these 
houses, however dilapidated they may look, are 
built to outlast histories. 

In a short time after our setting out we began to 
mount above the plain, leaving the road to ‘Turin 
winding along the level bed of the river below.— 
Above our heads often hung large edifices, and not 
infrequently towns perched upon some rugged peak, 
and apparently inaccessible amid perpendicular pre- 
cipices of eternal rock. There is a remarkable 
view of Nice: in the course of the ascent the travel- 
ler looks back upon the town and the sea, from amid 
sublime groups of mountains, and over a valley 
teeming with all the richness of nature; far, far, be- 
neath lies the meandering river, which, although 
now presenting little else than the track of the once 
rushing torrent, faithfully preserved in the white 
saad, nevertheless closely resembled a full tide of 
water, winding, with several sudden angles, along 
the bases of the countless hills. We amused our- 
selves some momeats, watching the wondertul ef- 
fects of distance upon the objects beneath. A com- 
pany of soldiers marching below could not be dis- 
tinguished froma flock of sheep or geese, and here 
and therea man, just discernible upon the white 
sand of the river, moved onward with an almost im- 
perceptible motion, like a wingless bee crawling 
upon acarpet. Behind us the hills of France yet 
held their shapes faintly in the heavens, washed by 
the water of ar ocean that looked like sky, As we 
rambled up this stupendous hill, (for the vetturino 
goes slowly, and often stops to breathe his horses, ) 
looking down the immense green depths and upward 
upon the summits which rose yet above our heads, 
we were met by some children presenting Jarge 
bunches of flowers. Although priucipled against 
these promiseuous eleemosynary donations, they 
surprised us out of a few sous. But their succes- 
sors were less fortunate. Botany, in the abstract, 
is a pretty study,but these practical evidences of our 
partiality were soon discontinued. 


On and on we went—higher and higher—till the 
sea was hidden by a turn in the road, and on our 
le ft we had only the vast abysses. Sometimes stand- 
ing on the edge of a rent wall of broken, perpendi- 
cular precipices, and sometimes half way down a 


| slope of velvet green, which, below, lost itself in a 


profusion of verdure, and above faded to naked rock. 

We had now re-entered the carriage; thus toiling 
on, and amazed at our own height, we suddenly came 
upon a new view of the sea froma precipice really 
stupendous. We might almost as well be hanging 


upon the point of some cloud floatiog over the earth. 


The scene was now a mere wintry waste—a confused 
pile of broken rocks—a region of savage desolation. 
The road grew narrow, till the head whirled to jook. 
The wheel almost touched the crumbling edge of a 
cliff, | know not how many thousand feet high—not 
a stone—not a shrub rose between us and the empty 
void. I remained motionless, lest my very breath 
should precipitate us headlong into destruction. A 
few feet farther there was a broader spot. The vet- 
turino held in bis horses. At that moment the Alps, 
piercing the heavens with obelisks and pyramids of 
burnished silver, broke upon our sight in all the 
dazzling, sunshiny splendour of their snowy tops. 
As we wended slowly on, the views from this tre- 
mendous height, on either side, were of such tran- 
scendent and magical beauty, that my heart failed at 
the thought of describing them. Beneath our left 
lay a valley, whose minute beauties were lost in the 
distance, whose very hills were dwindled to a com- 
mon Icvel, and a town, scarcely discernible, appear- 
ed through a chasm at the foot of the beetling cliff on 
which we rode. The sea shone now an immense 
sheet of silver—a vessel here and there a mere point 
of white—an insect upon a mirror. Iam sated with 
magnificence. I really begin to feel as if I had no- 
thing to see in this world beyond the sublime display 
of the morning. Wonders now cease to surprise, 
and rapture itself has become commonplace, 

A little past the singular town of La Turbia, (you 
are rarely too high in Italy for houses, castles, and 
fortresses, we were stopped by an Italian priest, who 
had gathered acongregation exactly in the middle 
of the road. We were thus detained some time; in 
consequence of which several voitures collected be- 
hind us. One, a gentleman, with his famity, in a 
pretty, green carriage, going post; the other a party 
of three, two Englishmen, and <a lady, travelling, 
like ourselves, en voiturin; when the preacher had 
finished his sermon, and the gcongregation a long 
chant, the meeting broke up so far as to flow away 
in the form ofa long and solemn procession. Num- 
bers of priests, clothed in white, some with snowy 
heads and hair, and the grotesque, promiscuous mul- 
titude bearing various religious symbols. Among 
the latter were crowds of bareheaded ugly women 
and children, and, as far as | could observe, a great 
superfluity of babies. On one side of the road a 
large cross was erected, before which they kneeled, 
kissing it with signs of the deepest reverence. 

We were not long in descending again to earth 
after this aerial excursion, by a continuation of the 
road, superb, but terrible, where wonder and delight 
are mingled with fear and horror. Can the earth 
furnish scenery more grand and magnificent? The 
road is cut along the stupendous perpendicular pre- 
cipices, now in zigzag galleries——now in abrupt turn 
and sudden windings, during which the sea is some- 
times on our left, and again on our right. At one 
hour we wereamong the clouds, overlooking the 
ocean and the earth, with its blue circling coast, the 
chasms, ravines, gorges, cliffs, and a shore clothed 
with every variety of luxuriant verdure to the very 
edge, so that the silver waves seem to kiss the udo- 
rous orange-groves and beds of tender shrubbery. 
Holding your breath upon some giddy pinnacle bee- 
tling over the surf, and lost amid the bleakness of 
winter; again descending by the most extraordinary 
ancient fortresses and towns into vales of summer 
brightness—amid groves of lemons and oranges— 
olives —grapevines—apples—and forth issuing from 
these scented, rural recesses upon the very margin 
of the sea, and gliding actually along the beach, so 
that the surf breaks almost aguinst the carriage- 
wheels. 

We are prisoners of state, and guarded by an ath- 
letic soldier, with curling mustachios and glisteniug 
baynot. ‘The commandant i: debating upon a ver- 
dict. Could I have believed this one year ago? That 
I, whose feet scarcely expected to wander beyoud 
the level charms of the battery, or the shady beau- 
of Hoboken—whose utmost experience of the hor- 
rors of war was a speaking acquaintance with those 
gentlemen who eight or ten times a year equip them- 
selves for battle, and fright the town from her pro- 
priety with the bray of arms—whose worst viola- 
tions of the law would only bring him before Justice 
Morvel of the ward court, or Mr. Wyman of the po- 
lice, or at most the Hon. Richard Riker at the court 
of sessions—that I should be thus arrested in an ex- 
traordinary, romantic [talian towa, under the super- 
vision of some Austrian or Sardinian soldier, whose 
heart, peradventure, has been hardened in all the 
battles of the last half century. Have the days of 
knight errantry and romantic adventures come back 
azain? oram I not myself, but only the imaginary 
hero of some novel, which he whom I ought to be is 
perusing in New-York, lost over the fading embers 
of some midnight fire? 


By and by we came to Menlone and breakfast- 
ed. Halta mile beyond the little town, our bag- 
gage was examined with a scrutinizing severity that 
looked like malice. 1 suppose a five trance piece or 
two would have tacilitated our way, but not choo- 
sing to be at an expense so profitless wherever a cus- 
tomhouse-officer might choose to insist upon the ex- 
ecution of his disgraceful office, and having no in- 
tention to smuggle anything into the country, Lmade 
the whole affair a mere matter of amusement. The 
English gentleman of the voiture behind us, ren- 
dered himself quite agreeable while I was under the 
discipline of the officer. He was very fat and amia- 
ble, and told me not to be discouraged. Indeed I 
had need of consolation. ‘The whole ceremony 
takes place in the open air, and made me quite an- 
gry, though I could not help laughing to see a crowd 


of Italian soldiers so earnestly interested jin the af. 
fairs of so insignificant a person as myself, They all 
gathered around us in solemn conclave, while one 
assisted me in unpacking, T'he conversation was 
carried on in foreign lingo, which on my part was q 
mixure of English and French, and on theirs of 
French and Italian. 


** Ah, sir, your trunk, if you please.” 

** With pleasure.” 

* That little black malle,” and open it goes, 

“ There, sir, my new coat, you see—my panta. 
loons, gentlemen.” 

** This bundle.” 

“Oh, nothing but my night-gown and night-cap,” 

‘* Shaving apparatus, nothing more,” and so on til] 
the end of that. 

** Whose are these carpet-bags?” 

‘* All mine, sir; there you see my boots, slippers, 
moccasins.” 

** Very well, the other.” 

Nothing but-——.” 

“ All right.” 

“ Whose is that large portmanteau?” 

**Mine, sir, (with a sigh of fatigue. 

** The key, if you please.” 

There, and there—nothing but—.” 

** Yes, yes; but this.” 

**Oh that’s my —” 

Yes, yes.” 

*¢ Oh, sir, there are a few books.” 


A shake of the head announced that these “ moral | 
engines” were received with more distrust than the | 


flannel and the night-caps. He took up Shakspeare, 
It was a present, dear M » from you, and in 
the title-page you had written the broken sentence, 
**If you give this away -” itsruck a kind of 
suspicion through the doughty circle. The italicise: 
“if” and the dash at the close. They regarded me 
with much scrutiny. 

** My Shakespeare, gentlemen; nothing but my 
Shakspeare,” > 

** And what is that? ” 

‘* Writes plays, great poet, that’s all.” 

They ‘did not know,” and I went farther into the 
trank—more books and more shakes of the head.— 
My English friend came to my assistance. e ha‘ 
got through in triumph, but they appeared to set 
upon me witha peculiar vigour. Do [look like : 
conspisator? They untied my manuscripts,examined 
my note-books upside down, and at length lighted 
ona package containing my letters of introduction. 
It flew open in their eager haste, and besides se- 


veral sealed letters, some written by yourself, it | 


contained a number which a gentleman in New- 
York had requested me to deliver to a lady in Flor- 
ence, They were addressed some to her and some 
to her husband, received after their departure from 
America, and covered with American post-marks 
and other similar hieroglyphics. I knew that the 
laws of the country were severe against persons car- 
rying sealed letters, but L was not aware that io 
consequence of recent disturbances the authorities 
at this time were peculiarly vigilant to detect 
and punish so henious an offence. As to the un- 
lucky packet, I had really forgotten that it’ was in 
my possession until it dropped upon the ground 
from the hands of the officers An exclamation 
broke from the lipsof theexaminers. They looked 
like constables in pursuit of a murderer, who come 
suddenly upon the cotted dagger and gory vest- 
ments in possession of the assassin. c 
self instantly the centre of all eyes, and without 
the slightest guilt on my part, but by some of those 
caprices of fortune which ensnare youthful heroes 
in romances, transformed intoa criminai, and ac- 
tually responsible to the laws of a strange country, 
with the proof of my misdemeanor established be- 
yond donbt. ‘The affair began to look rather awk- 
ward. The principal officer pressed his lips together 
and shook his head; one or two of the other rascals 
laughed, and my fat English friend stepped back 
and in a voice awfully distinet, in the general si- 
lence, exclaimed, “ the devil!” I was now to ex- 
plain. ‘the matter would have been difficult in plain 
English, and to a plain English jury—worse in my 
limited French to Frenchmen; but in French to 4 
crowd of Italian and Austrian reprobates, who were 
probably great dunces as well as great scoundrels, 
worst for all. Indeed the exclamation of my En- 


glish friend appeared to me, although somewhat | 


brief, a very accurate commentary upon my situas 
tion.—M. Y. Mirror. 


LITTLE MISS WREN—A Sketch. 


BY M!SS MITFORD. 

Of ail the seasons for marriages that I have ever 
known, this wet, dirty, snowy, frosty wiuter, with 
its hot fits, and its cold fits, and its logs that were 
neither hot nor cold, but a happy mixture of all the 
evils of both—ehilly as sleet, stifling as steam; of 
all seasons, this, which, having murderously 
slaughtered two hundred head of fine geraniums, 
my property, [ set down as fatal; of all the sea- 
sons that remember, this has been most fertile in 
marriages, Half the belles of our neighbourhood 
have disappeared,—not whisked away by fraud or 
force, as Lovelace carried off Clarissa, but deco- 
rously wooed and won, as Sir Charles Grandisoo 
wedded Miss Byron. Still they are gone. On Mon- 
day, a rich member of parliament drives away to 
Paris, with one county beauty; on Tuesday, a dash- 
ing captain of hussars sets out for Florence with av- 
other; on Wednesday,a third glides quietly away 
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to a country parsonage with her handsome bride- 
groom, a young clergyman, Balls and concerts are 
spangled with silver favours; white gloves are your 
only present; the pretty nuptial cards, knotted to- 

ether with satin ribbon, fly about like so many 
ee and bride-cake is in stich abundance, that 
even the litte boys and girls at home for the holi- 
days, chartered glattons as they are, ery, “Hold, 

ough!” 
onT here is no end to the shapes in which matrimo- 
ny meets you. Miss A.’s servant comes to you 
wanting a place—her mistress is going to be mar- 
ried! Mr. B.’s hunters are on sale—their master 15 
going to be married! The dressmaker wou’t under- 
take to make anew gown under a fortnight—Lady 
C. is going to be married! ‘The Grove is taken by 
a Mr. D., of whom nobody knows any thing—ex- 
cept that he is going to be married! Nay, yr 
riages jostle, My worthy friend, the rector of Ash- 
ley, a most popular person at all times, and qatteins 
ly the favourite marrier of the county, was wante 
to tie the hymenial knot the same morning by two 
couples who live forty miles apart; and Sir Edward 
E.’s wedding has been delayed for a fortnight, be- 
cause that grand minister to the ‘* pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of glorious” bridals, the coachmaker, 
was going to be married himself ! 

Nothing but wedding parties are heard of here- 
abouts: not to be eng»ged to two or three would be 
a sad loss of caste and of consequence, 1, for my 
own part, have been invited by half a dozen young 
ladies to see them exchange their freedom ‘‘ for a 
name, and for a ring,” and am just returned frora 
the most magnificent espousals that have been cele- 
brated even in this season of wedlock. 

One of the most distinguished and remarkable 
persons in these parts, not very fruittul of cele- 


| brated personages, is undoubtedly my fair friend 


Miss Phillippa Wren, of Wrensnest, in this county 
—a lady well known through the neighbourhood, 
not merely because she is an heiress of good family 
—and heiresses of any sort are rarities every where 
—nor because she is amiable and accomplished, as 
the newspapers say of heiresses and of young ladies 
in general; but for a quality proper and peculiar to 
her own individual person,—that quality, in short, 
which has procured for her the universal cognomen 
of Little Miss Wren. a 
Partly, no doubt, this distinguishing characteristic 
may have belonged to her by inheritance, The 
Wrens have been a tiny race from generation to ge- 
neration, gradually diminishing in size and stature, 
tapering away like the point of a pyramid, until 
they reached the very climax of smallness in the per- 
son of their fair descendant, the least woman, not to 
be quite a dwarf, that ever was seen out of Lilliput. 
When born, it was such a fairy that nurses, doctors, 
and grandmammas, almost lost the fear of rearing in 
the perplexity of dressing it, flung away the superb 
baby-linen in despair, and were tain to wrap the 
young stranger in cotton, until the apparel of a 
neighbouring doll could be borrowed for its service. 
All the gossips gazed, wondered, and admired; and, 
as time wore on, and the little lady of the manor 
grew older, without, as it seemed, growing bigger, 
the admiration increased. Every epoch of infancy 
was a fresh theme of village wonder. Walking and 
talking assumed, in her case, the form of miracles; 
and that such an atom should cut teeth, seemed little 
Jess incredible than that Richard should be born 
with them. All through her childhood, the tiny 
heiress passed, with every stranger that saw her, for 
a rare specimen of precocious talent,—was my dear- 


ed, petted, fondled, and noticed st eignteen, and 


might now at five-and-twenty, sink at least fifteen 
years of her age with perfect impunity, in any com- 
pany in Europe. 

Such a deeeption, however, is the farthest thing 
possible from her desire. She would rather, if one 
of the two evils must be endured, look fifteen years 
older. Shrewd, quick witted, keen, and capable on 
all other points, the peculiarity of her person has in 
this, as in many other instances, influenced her cha- 
racter and her destiny. ‘The sole object of her am- 
bition—*‘vaulting ambition that o’erleaps itself’—(1 
use the word in the purely primitive sense, large, 
big, and tall) in despite of uatare. Even that am- 
bitious fowl, a she-bantam, does not imitate more 
the magnificent demeanor of a Poland hen, than poor 
Miss Wren emulates the supers, and dignified 
graces of her next ne ghbcur Miss Stork, a grenadier 
of a woman, who labours under the converse misfcre 
tune to that which has befallen her, and stands $ix 
feet without her shoes, Never was erectness so 
exemplary and unrelaxing. A poker seems to poke, 
when compared with her perpendicularity. Gover- 
nesses and dancing masters reversed,in her case, their 
usual lectures, complained of her inflexible upright- 
ness, and scolded her for holding up her head. She 
constantly perehes herself on the highest ehair in the 
room, and stands, walks, and dances on tiptoe—a 
process which only serves to make her shortness the 
more remarkable. 

Jn her dress she practises the same mancuvres 
withthe same ill suecess; wears very high bonnets 
with very high plumes; piles as many flowers upon 


her head as might serve to deck a May-pole; has. 


heels to her boots, false bottoms to her slippers; and 
punctually follows, inthe rest of her equipment, 
the fashion of the above mentioned neighbour Miss 
Stork, the ultimate object of her ambition. Frills, 
collars, flounces and trimmings of all sorts, are made 
exactly after her pattern, deducting no inch of fal- 
ness or atom of width; so that the fair model Miss 
Stork herself being by no means sparing of adorn- 
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ments, her poor little imitator lookslikea mere bundle 
of finery, an abridgment of the reigning fashion, and 
cuts pretty much such a figure as a well sized puppet 
might exhibit, if decked in an extempore suit of 
woman’s clothes cut shorter for the occasion. Re- 
monstrance is out of the question. Even the omni- 
potent dictum of a French milliner, and the oily 
a of a lady’s maid, have been tried in vain on 
Miss Wren. She turned off her shoemaker for un- 
palatable praise of her litile foot; and cashiered a 
conscientious mantua-maker, for offering to deduct a 
overeign in the price of a satin cloak, in considera- 
tion of its shortness. What worse could she have 
done, had the lady of the needle been wholly honest 
and deducted two sovereigns, as well she might, 
from the seven guinea cloak? I do think that she 
would have brought an action for libel. 

She inhabits large houses, sits on great chairs, 
rides high horses, has a Newfoundland dog for a pet 
and drives a huge heavy landau, where she is perched 
between a tall footman and a fat coachman, and looks 
when one catches sight of her, something like a min- 
now between a salmon and a turbot, or a goldfinch 
between a peacock anda goose. The bigger the 
thing the more she affects it; plays on the organ, al- 
though the chords are as unreachable to her delicate 
fingers as Gulliver found that of his instrument at 
Brobdignag; paints at an easel so high that she is 
forced to stand on steps; and professes to read com- 
fortably from no book smaller than a folio, though 
it is morally certain that she must walk backwards 
and forwards to compass the page. ‘The slender 
jessamine hand, written with a crow-quill on pink 
note paper, which some fine ladies culuvate so suc- 
cessfully, is her aversion, 

Her letters are substantial specimens of stationary 
writing in a huge text hand on thick extra-post pa- 
per, and sealed with acoat of arms as big asa 
erown piece—which magnificent seal, by the way, 
depending by a chain that might lock a waggon 
wheel, from a watch of her maternal grandfather’s, 
as big asa saucer, she constantly wears about her 
person. 

In flowers her taste is of equal magnitude. Dah- 
lias, sunflowers, holyhocks, and tree roses together 
with the whole tribe of majors (minors, of course, 
she avoids and detests,) and all those shrubs and 
creepers whose blossoms are out of reach, are her 
favorites. She will dangle a bush of rhododendron 
or azalea in her hand, and wear a magnolia in ber 
bosom for a nosegay. The grand, whether in 
painting, sculpture, or architecture, is her standard. 
Colossal statues, and pictures larger than life, she 
delights ia: worships Martin, adores Michael An- 
gelo, prefers St. Peter’sto the Vatican, and the 
Farnese Hercules to the Apollo Belvidere. When 
she dies, she will desire a pyramid for her mauso- 
leum. The dome of St. Paul’s, which served her 
celebrated namesake, would hardly satisfy her am- 
bition. But why do I talk of tombs and of name- 
sakes? Am I not just come from the wedding 
breakfast? and is not **Litthe Miss Wren” Miss 
Wren no longer? Even whilst I write, bells are 
ringing, horses prancing, bridemaids simpering, 
and weddingeake travelling nine times through the 
Baroness Blankenhausen’s fairy ring, bride- 
groom isa fair well conditioned Saxon, six feet 
three inches high, and broad in proportion, with a 
superb genealogical tree, quarterings innumerable, 
and an estate by no means suitable to his dimen- 
sions; for the rest, remarkable for nothing except 
his great talent for silence, the number of cigars 
which he puffs away in the course of the day, and 
two litle Marlborough spaniels which he is accus- 
tomed to carry about in his coat pockets. I hope he 
won’t put his wile there. Really the temptation 

will be strong; but the baron isa giant of grace, a 
well mannered monster; and to judge from the 


puddle in the churchyard, to save her white satin 
shoes (she protesting all the time against his gallan- 
try, and declaring that she could have stepped over 
the puddle had it been twice as wide,) to judge 
from that coup d’essaé in husbandship, Lsee no 
cause to doubt that he will treat may friend as ten- 
derly and gingerly, as if he were a little girl of six 
years old, and the fair Phillipa his first wax doll, 


Summary Justice. 
_ The following incident is sketched with great spi- 
rit, and is made highly interesting. It is from an 
English Magazine:— 
We had a negro on board of a very sullen‘and re- 
pulsive aspect, who bore the cognomen of Quaco. 
He belonged to the Captain of the schooner, who 
had treated him with great kindness, and cured him 
of that scourge of the African ealled ** mal d’esto- 
mac,” caused by eating earth. That his eure might 
be completed, his humane master brought him up 
the Orinoco with us,and as he had been accustomed 
to the kitchen, or, what is better understood in the 
West Indies, the cook room, employed him as cook 
on board the schooner. The erew having been much 
fatigued with their exertions, that day, the Captain 
ordered his cook to make some good coffee, and 
enough for ali on board. This was presently brought 
us, but the lad who served us as steward, an intelli- 
geat Creole youth, the moment he placed it upon 
the table, besought us with earnest entreaties not to 
touch it, saying that he felt certain there was some- 
thing Wrong in it, and that he had already cautioned 
the crew. The Captain was inclined to treat the 


the man had not been on shore, and that the meédi- 


delicacy with which he lified his fair bride over a 


boy’s warning as some idle suspicion, observing that. 


cine-chest was safely locked. But nothing could 
pacify the boy. 

‘* Look at it, sir,” said he earnestly; “ smell it, 
and say if it is as it ought to be.” 

‘¢ Why it is rather thick,” said the Captain; and 
taking the cup Up in his hand, **and egad! it does 
smell rather queer.” 

Tinguired whether he had any test on board that 
night detect any thing deleterious. 

** True,” said he, **I have a test, and a sure one; 
and he reached a case from the lockers, from which 
he drew a brace of pistols, and very deliberately be- 

an to load them, 

What would you do?” Lexclaimed. ‘*Surel 
upon such slight grounds, you would not—” \ 

‘Don’t be alarmed,” said he, interrupting me. I 
shall do nothing rash;” and coolly examined the flint. 
—Having loaded and primed the weapons—* Call 
down Quaco and all the crew.” 

They came into the cabin. The cook was called 
forward,and the crew thronged around the door, 

** Quaco,” said the captain steroly, drink that cup 
of coffee to the very dregs.” 

** 1 don’t like coffee,” said the African, drawing 
back in-evident surprise and alarm. 

* Swallow it this instant!” 

The negro took a spoonful of the mixture, though 
trembling with fear He held it in his mouth for a 
moment, and then shuddering spit it out. 

** Force him to take it, sir,” said one of the sail- 
ors. 

* He would have poisoned the whole of us,” said 
a stout Augosturian—‘** St. Antonio and the saints 
keep us!” and he crossed himself most devoutly.— 
The sailors made an advance as though they would 
have enforced the request of the former, when the 
captain called out— ° 

** Stand off; let no one Jay hands upon him.” He 
then emptied the cup which held the liquid into a 
vessel containing about a piot or more, and address- 
ed the negro: 

**Do you see these pistols? each contains two 
balls—you are a guilty man if you refuse to drink 
that coffee which you have made, and you only choose 
your death; for as God is just, your minutes are 
numbered. But if you drink and are unharmed by 
it, I will give you your freedom for accusing you 
unjustly. I promise it in the presence of these wit- 
nesses. Now drink it.” 

The negro looked as though he understood the ac- 
tion of his master, if he did not folly comprehend 
his words, for he appeared to meditate a flight on 
deck; but the crew seemed to anticipate his inten- 
tions, and their angry gestures plainly told him 
what mercy he might expect at their hands. Mean- 
while all was silent as death, save the clicking noise 
which accompanies the cocking of pjstols. ‘The ne- 
gro paused; big drops of sweat poured down his dark 
brow like rain; his eyes glared wildly round, and 
the palenesg of death was on his lips. 

‘© Drink it this instant, you black murderous vil- 
lain!” cried the captain, who had now no doubt of his 
guilt; and he levelled his pistol at his head. 

The African with a convulsive grasp seized the 
jug, and while his teeth chattered against its edge, 
drank every drop; then rolling his eyes frightfully, 
either from fear or agony, sunk with a deep groan 
upon the floor of the cabin. A murmur of execra- 
tion arose from the crew as he fell, and not one 
moved forward to assist the wretched man. Whe- 
ther the Captain thought he was hardly warranted 
in enforcing such summary justice; or that a slight 
shade of compassion came over him, he immediately 
endeavored to ascertain the nature of the poision 
with which it which it was evident the coffee had 
been drugged; but the negro either could not or 
would not answer. We examined his chest, and 
sought for a clue, but without suceess, until one of 
the crew discovered a quantity of Savannah flowers 
(echites suberecta,) a most deadly poison, which the 
assassin had picked out from the refuse of the males, 
the instinct of the animals always inducing them to 
reject it from their food. Satisfied with this dis- 
covery, we returned to the cabin, where we. found 
the youth who had warned us in the first instance on 
his knees, returning thanks to Providence for having 
been the means of saving us all from a dreadful 
death. His thanksgivings were only interrupted by 
the groans of the negro, who was writhing on the 
floor apparantly in his last agony. We prepared an 
emetic of white vitrol, which we forced him to 
swallow; but it was useless. It brought on a slight 
vomiting; but in a few minutes he expired in dread- 
ful tortures. Many a time since have I been haunt- 
ed by that dark, agonized, despairing face, and the 
recollection of those dying groans. 


A Scotsman in America.—Awell! it’s just like 
’em, Sir—it’s just like ’em. I tell’d ye, that frae 
the moment I pit my foot in Providence, I met with 
the self sime treatment. Its aunly because | am an 
Englishman—! ken that weel enough. Why, Sir, 
at the ino I dined at in Providence, there was a fel- 
low sat opposite to me, wha (frae his awkward ap- 
pearance and manners) seemed vera far frae bem 
acquaint wi? the rules 0’ these eatin-hooses. He 
had jaing red lorks, Sir, an’ was freckled a’ over 
thae face and chin; and between oursels, I took him 
for one 0’ the race of red men; ye ken, to sell some 
of his cattle, like one of ovr Hielandmen, in the 
auld kintra. Aweel, Sir, | thought it was but nee- 
bor-like to put in the way o’ the table., So, I said 
to him, ‘* My frien, its liberty hall here. Ye may 


just ea ast many dishes as you’ve a mind,and they’ll 


charge ye just what ye’ve a mind to.” The chield, 
on this, gave me a nod and a wink, precisely in the 
way I should have expected an Indian to nod an’ 
wink, on receiving sic a friendly morsel of advice; 
and, by and by, he roared out to the waiter, in vera 
gude English, “* Waiter, give me that bottle!” 
Upon that, the waiter seizes hold of a bottle ‘of port, 
belonging to me ‘the aunly gude port I had tasted in 
Americky), and hands it to the fallow—the Indian 
es [ hae cal’d him—and the latter, not content wi’ 
taking a wine glass ful, fills ap a rummer to the top, 
drinks at aff, gives me a nod, and walks aff, amidst 
roars 0’ laughter from a’ the people at table. They 
knew I was an Englishman, and were chuckling to: 
see me sae taken ins—Manners and Doings in 
America. 


Chinese -—The state of the poor, and, 
in general, of all the common people, is very wretch- 
ed during the winter. In Europe, we have firesides 
and comfortable rooms; but these miserable bein 
can neither afford nor procure fuel. Every shrub is 
cut up; every root is dug out; and the bills, which 
in other countries are generally covered with wood, 
are bare, or only planted’ with a few'fir trees. To 
supply the want of fire, they carry fire-pots in their 
hands, with a few coals inthem. They dress in five 
or six thick jackets, which are stuffed withcotton, 
and thickened with numerous patches put upon 
them; indeed, many are only patchwork; bat t 
keep the body warm, and this is all that is re- 
quired. The Chinese are generally dirty in their’ 
habits; and the consequence both of warm clothing 
and uncleanliness are a great many cutaneous dis« 
eases, often very severe when they have become in- 
veterate. It ought to be an object ‘with a missionary 
who enters this field, to provide himself with large 
quantities of sulphur and mercurial ointment, and 
he may be sure to benefit many. It has always 
been my anxious desire to give medical help when- 
ever it was practicable. However, the sufferers are 
so numerous, that we are able to assist only a very 
small portion of them. I should recommend it to 
a missionary about to enter China, to make him- 
self perfectly acquainted with the diseases of the 
eye. He cannot be too learned in the opthalmic 
science; for opthalmia is more frequent here than in 
any other part of the world. This arises from a 
peculiar, curved structure of the eye, which is ge- 
nerally very small, and often inflamed by inverted 
eye-lids. Often, while dealing out eye-water to a 
great extent, and successively examining the eye, 
I have wished to establish a hospital in the centre 
of the empire, in some place easy of access by sea 
and by land. —Gutzlaf’’s Journal, wh 


Indian Rubber Carpets. —Having some India rub- 
ber varnish left, which was prepared for another 
purpose, the thought oceurred to me of trying it as 
a covering toa carpet, after the following manner. 
A piece of canvass was stretched and covered with 
a thin coat of glue, (corn meal size will probably an- 
swer best,) over this was laid a sheet or two of com- 
mon brown paper, or newspaper, and another coat 
of glue added, over which was laid a psttern of 
house papering, with rich figures, After the body 
of the carpet was thus prepared, a very thin touch 
of glue was carried over the face of the paper to 
prevent the India rubber varnish from tarnishing the 
beautiful colors of the paper. After this was dried, 
one or two coats (as he desired) of India rubber var- 
nish were applied, which, when dried, formed a sure 
face as smooth as polished glass, through which the 
variegated colors of the paper appeared with undi- 
minished, if not increased lustre. . This carpet is 
quite durable, and is impenetrable to wateror grease 
of any description. When soiled it may be washed 
like a smooth piece of marble or wood. If gold or 
silver leaf form the last coat, instead of papering, 
and the varnish is then applied, nothing can equal 
the splendid richness of the carpet, which gives the’ 
floor the appearance of being burnished with gold 
or silver. A neat carpet on this plan will cost,when 
made of good papering, about 37 1-2 cents a yard. 
When covered with gold or silver leaf, the cost will 
be about $2 or $1 50 a yard.—Silliman’s Jour. 

A Nubian Dance.—I was ahown the way toa 
cot, where.to my surprise, I found the party almost 
in darkness, between two high walls, with a small 
wood fire, whose embers being now and then stirred 
up, gave mea sight of the motely group. About 
ten or a dozen men, and as many girls, were litera-— 
ly kicking up the greatest dust possible, having se- 
lected for their dance, as it was called, this confined 
and dusty spot. Beating time with their hands, and 
shuffling along with their naked feet, the men of the 
party advanced towards the young women, who re- 
mained stationary, and then retreated. . This con- 
tinued for some*time. A seat ‘was offered, upon 
which were lying two or three liftle urchins, fast 
asleep: a light being placed near, 1 - commenced 
smoking my long pipe, Abdrebbo and some of my 
men being in company. The whole place was not 
more than forty or fifty feet square. After the men 
had, as I t ht, enticed the lovely black, greasy 


‘headed damsels long enough to come forward, by 


talking and whispering 'o them, I began to suspeet 
‘something was plotting; but upon inguiry;t found 
the men were relating a story to them, before they 
began dancing. The black ladies now alvanced,not 
tripping it ‘briskly, but with a slow aod gentle mo- 
tion, as the black heroes retreated. This- was repéat- 


ed many times; until they were ali enveloped in dust, - 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


eight or ten standing in a row, and the same number 
facing them. In this way they continued for some 
time; clapping their hands with much earnestness, 
and the women at the time uttering a yell or scream, 
which I was told was their shout of joy or welcome. 
They were very modestly dressed, being covered up 
nearly to the throat in loose dark coloured robes,tied 
round their waists, and without shoes or stockings. 
The men wore large coarse pantaloons, and a loose 
garment flung either round or over their shoulders. 
After some respite, another movement took place: 
the black charmers advanced with a sort of grace and 
elegance, lust gliding by their admiring partners, 
and gently inclining their bodies in an undulating 
motion: this being repeated several several times, 
they all advanced again face to face, making a horr!- 
ble noise and dust. The moon was now luckily 
peeping over the wall, and J, being unable with all 
my smoking, to keep the dust out of my throat, or 
to distinguish thejfeatures of this motley assemblage, 
begged to be off; and giving them a blackish, I re- 
tired, surrounded by forty or fifty of them. The 
master of the ceremonies, the taan who had con- 
ducted us thither, one 
ave him a few 
us back to the cangea,an 


From the Boston Post. 
POLICE COURT. | 

John Thomas—a fine square built tar, with a com- 
plexion unequivocally black—was arrested for dan- 
gerous and disorderly conduct, inthe night. In 
the language of the watchman, ‘he was pretty well 
drunk, and doubled his stitches rather considerable, 
in staggerring down street, till he ran foul of a 
pump handle,” which he mistook for a handspike in 
a windlass, and he commenced yelling out like a 
true sailor, when weighing anchor, ‘*Ye-ho, heave 
away my hearties—there she comes—let her have 
it—alltogether—now, boys, and all for the chorus— 


* Fire in the main top, 
Fire in the bow; 

Fire on the gun deck; 
Fire down below.’ 


The watchman, entertaining the notions of a land- 
lubber upon the subject of vocal music, thought that 
John’s nautical melody might not be considered a 
very desirable serenade by ‘‘ears polite,” and so re- 
quested him to belay his jaw. ‘* Belay your own 
fly-trap, Mr. Catchpole. Who made you captain?” 
responded Jack. “ You’d better be civil, or else 
you’ll dance another kind of a tune than that, I tell 
ye now,” said the little man in ‘‘brief authority.”— 
*¢ Talk to me about dancing, you white lobster! 
Why I hope to see the day that you’ll dance upon 
nothing, and not be able to whistle a jig for your own 
diversion.” The dander of the tunctionary was 
fairly up-raised by this kind wish, and the crack- 
ling notes of the rattle reverberated through the 
stilly night,” till a reinforcement arrived to the 
scene of the altercation,anddemonstrations were soon 
made to impress Jack, and carry nim to the watch- 
house; but he stood *‘upona stern defene>,” and de- 
fied their threats till he was practically convinced of 
their power. He then made a feint to have a fit;but 
being coal black, hejfound it difficult to turn ashy 
pale, and a prompt cold water remedy liberally 
splashed upon his face, and bosom, out of a horse 
bucket, was so much mere uncorgenial to his habits, 
than an imprisonment, that he speedily agreed to 
get out of his convulsions,and toddle off to jail—like 
a good citizen, To this statement of facts, he re- 

lied—“‘l was groggy, I know; but what I did, dont 

now, that’s a ’act.”—Committed for want of bonds 


INTEMPERANCE.—A young woman, named Ann 
Elizabeth Brown, aged twenty years, who ran away 
from her parents at Belleville, N. J., three months 
back, and who since then has been leading a life of 
dissipation and infamy in this ctty, died on Saturday, 
at 37 Orange street, in a dreadful state of intoxication. 
A coroner’s inquest was held upon her body and a 
verdict returned of ‘‘died from drinking ardent 
spirits to excess,”--N. Y. Trans. 


Select Poetry. 


No Sound can awake Him to Glory again 

On that lone barren isle, where the loud roaring. 
billows 

Assail the stern rocks while the wild tempests rave, 

The hero lies still—and the dew dropping willows, 

Like fond weeping mourners bend o’er his grave: 

The sea-storm may rage, and the hoarse thunder 


rattle, — 
He heeds not,—he hears not,—he’s free from all 
pain; 
He dont his last sleep,—he has fought his last 
battle— 


O! shade of the mighty, where now are the legions 
That rushed but to conquer when thou led’st them 


on! 

Alas! they have perished, in far ehilly regions, 

And all but the fame of their triumph is gone, 

‘The trumpet may sound, and the cannon-peal rattle, 

They heed not,—they hear not,—they’re free from 
all pain; 

They vy their last sleep, they have fought their 
last battle— 

No sound can awake them to glory again! 


Yet, spirit immortal! the tomb cannot bind thee-- 

For like thine own eagles, that soared to the sun, 

Thou spring’st from thy bondage, and leavest behind 

thee 

Such fame as no mortal before thee had won! 

Though nations may combat, where war-thunders 
rattle 

No more on thy steed shalt thou sweep o’er the 
plain; 

Thou sleep’st thy last sleep, thou hast fought thy last 
battle—— 

No sound can awake thee to glory again! 


Lines written at an unknown Grave: 


“IT know not how!—but standing thus by thee, 
It seems as iff had thine inmate known, 
Thou tomb!—and other days come back on me 
With recollected music ;—though the tone 

Is changea and solemn, like the cloudy groan 
Of distant thunder on the dying wind !"—Byron. 


A mournful tone the night air brings, about this lone- 
ly tomb 

Like thes of fair and faded things amid life’s 
changeful gloom; 

Deep shadows of the past are here!—and fancy wan- 
ders back, 

When joy woke in this mouldering breast, now pass- 
ed from life’s worn track; 

When hope made glad his spirit here, as the pure 
summer-rain 

Pours its sweet influence on the earth, with all her 
flowery train; 

While buds were tossing in the breeze beneath a 
deep blue sky— 

And pleasure’s chant was in his ear, ere he had gone 

to die! 


Youth, too, was his—its morning hour—its sunlight 
for his brow— ; 

Its phantoms shone, for him to chase, in giddy round, 
but now; ; 
Perchance the glee of his young heart—the glancing 
of his eye f 
Hath been upon another shore, beneath a brighter 
sky ;— 

The he A have no tales to tell—no history to 
unfold— 

The tall, sere grass, that waves alone, in sadness o’er 
his mouid— 

These speak not—deep in dreamless rest, the peace- 
tul sleeper lies; ; 
There is no pang to rend his heart,—no grief to dim 
his eyes! 


Perchance, in haleyon-hours of Youth, a transient 

dream of love 

Came to his brain while earth was joy, and Heaven 

was light above;— 

When his soul was filled with gladsome thought— 
and in idolatry 

He bowed him to that holy 
youth we see: : 

A star above life’s troubled scene—a gleam upon its 
wave— 

A ray, whose light is soon eclipsed, in the darkuess 
of the grave; moe 

A song, whicu like the mirthful tone of wild-birds 
on the wing, 

Dies when the dewy even-tide enshrouds a sky of 
Spring! 


I know but this—Zieath’s shadows dwell upon his 
deep-sealed eye; 

Vainly earth laughs in joy for him, or the blue sum- 
mer-sky— 
The gales may tell where flowers repose, or where 
_ the young buds swell, , 
The soft chant may not enter here, within this voice- 
less cell— 

Flowers, dreams, and grief, alike are past—and why 
should man reply, 

When life is but a wilderness whose promise soon 
may die— 

Tis but a home, where ail must sleep—change, 
which to ald must come— 

A curtain, which o’er aLL must spread its deep, o’er~ 
shadowing gloom! 


hrine, which in our 


The wail of the expiring year, is inthe deep brown 
woods— 

The leat : borne upon the stream, in its dark soli- 
tudes: 

The clouds are on the chastened hills—the floods 
are wild and high— 

The mournful pall is lingering, where faded blos- 
soms lie:— 

Then here should monitory thoughts be treasured 

in the breast, 

That life is but a changeful hour—and Death, a holy 
rest 

Where grief’s loud wail or bursting tears ne’er to its 

stillness come: 

But silence reigns within its hall, wrapped in its 

shrouded home! 


No sound can awake him to glory again! 


The Lady and§jthe Pedlar. 
Oh, lady fair, these silks of mine 
Are beautiful and rare: 
The richest web of the Indian loom, 
Which beauty’s self might wear; 
And those pearls are pure as thine own rair neck,’ 
With whose radiant light they vie; 
[ have brought them with me a weary way: 
Will my geatle lady buy? 


And the lady smiled on the worn old man, 
Thro’ the dark and clustering curls 

Which veiled her brow as she bent to view . 
Her silks and glittering pearls; 

And she placed their price in the old man’s hand, 
And lightly turned away; 

But she paised at the wanderer’s earnest call: 
* My gentle lady stay!” 


‘Oh, lady fair [ have yet a gem 
Which a purer lustre flings, 
Than the diamond flash of the jewelled crown 
On the lofty brow of kings; 
A wonderful pearl of exceeding price, 
Whose virtue shall not deeay: 
Whose light shall be as a spell to thee, 
And a blessing on thy way!’ 


The lady glanced at mirroring steel, 


Where her eyes shone clear, and her dark locks 
waved 


Their clasping pearls between: 

‘ Bring forth thy pearl of exceeding worth, 
Thou traveller gray and old; 

And name the price of thy precious gem, 
And my page shall count thy gold.’ 


The cloud went from the pilgrim’s brow, 
As a small and meagre book 

Unchased with gold or diamond gem 
From his folding robe he took: 

‘ Here, lady fair, is the pearl of price: 
May it prove as such to thee! 

Nay, keep thy gold; | ask it not: 
FoR THE worp or Gop Is FREE.’ 


The hoary traveller went his way: 
But the gift he left behind 

Hath had its pure and perfect work 

On that high-born maiden’s mind; 

And she hath turned from her pride of sin, 
To the lowliness of truth, 

And given her humble heart to God 

In its beauteous huur of youth! 


And she hath left the old gray halls, 

Where an evil faith hath power, 

The courtly knights of her father’s train, 
And the maidens of her bower: 

And she hoth gone to the Vaudois vale 

By lordly feet untrod, 

Where the puor and needy of earth are rich, 
In the perfect love of God! 


[From the Casket. | 
The Monarch’s Wish. 


Oh! that I had the wings of a dove! for then 
would I flee away, and be at rest. Lo! then would 
| wander far off,and remain in the wilderness, I 
would hasten my escape from the windy storm and 
tempest.—Ps. lv. 6, 7, 8, 


The weared monarch sat apart, 
A moment from his troubles free; 
Saddened in soul, and sick at heart, 
With earthly pomp and vanity: 
And while with burdening cares he strove, 
And griefs were gathering in his breast, 
He sighed for pinions likea dove, 
To flee away, and be at rest. 


He languish’d for a calm retreat, 

Some far-away and peaceful shore, 
Untrodden, but by sinless feet, 

Where earth should vex his soul ne more: 
Hate had usurped-the bower of love, 

And wild the phrenzy ot his breast; 
And oh! for pinions like a dove, 

Yo flee away and be at rest! 


?Tis thus with life; its best estate 

Is buta feeble ray of joy— 
An hour with golden hopes elate, 

Which often clouds and storms destroy; 
An while the heart reluctant clings, 

And sorrows whelm the laboring breast, 
Oh! for the turtle’s gentle wings, 

To flee away, and be at rest! 


And though the joys of earth invite 
‘To sip their flattering streams of pain, 
Who, that has tasted earth’s delight, 
Would ever sigh to taste again! 
Its purest joys, its fairest things, 
But serve to wound the bleeding breast: 
Oh! for the turtle’s gentle wings, 
To flee away and be at rest! 


But there shall come a glad release 
From all the storms that darkly roll, 
And mercy’s voice shall whisper ‘‘peace,” 
Upon the tempest of the soul; 
For death the envied treasure brings, 
And calms the turmoils of the breast, 
And gives the spirit deathless wings, 


To flee away and be at rest! 


Married. 

On the 18th ult. by the Rev. Charles Pitman, THOMAs 
MORGAN, to Miss EMMA BRYAN, both.of this city, 

On the 17th ult. by the Rev. J.C. Clay, BERTHIER 
CHEMINADE, of New York, to ANN DURAN, of Bahi. 
more. 

On the 3d inst. by the same, JOHN MILLS, of Chester 
county, to ANN REEDER, of Upper Merion. 

In lrasburg Jail, Mr. JAMES HILAND, to Miss MAR. 
‘THA M. BAILEY. The bridegroom was under arrest for 
subornation of perjury, and the bride the only Witness 
upon which the government relied to coavict him. To 
checkmate the prosecution, the prisoner obtained the hand 
of the witness in marriage before trial, which renders 
her an incompetent witness against her husband, and he 
will probably slip through the fingers of justice. 

On Tuesday morning, 5th instant, by the Rev. Albert 
Barnes, the Rev. JOHN PEEBLES, of Huntingdon, Pa. to 
JANE LAPSLEY, daughter of John Lapsiey, Esq. of this 
city. 

On Tuesday evening, 5th inst. by the Rev. Jas. Patter. 
son, the Rev. SAMUEL R. BERTRON, of this city, w 
Miss CAROLINECHRISTIE, of Port Gibson, Miss. 

On Tuesday morning, 5th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Barnes, 
Mr. ROBERT FOLWELL, to Miss HARRIET, daughter 
of Thos. Graham, Esq. all of this city, 

In Baltimore, on Sunday evening, at St. Paul's Church, 
by the Rev. Dr. Wm. E. Wyatt, DAVID 8. INGERSOLL, 
of New York, to MARY ANN, youngest daughter of 
the late Jos. Jefferson. A 

In Lubec, on Monday evening, 28th ult. by the Rey, 
Edward H. Edes, Mr. EDMUND A. SOUDER, merchant 
of Philadelphia, to Miss EMILY BLISS, daughter of Ste- 
phen Thatcher Esq. of the former place. 

On the evening of the 15th ultimo, by the Rev. George 
Chandler, Mr. JOHN LYLE, to Mrs. MARGARET 
CREIGHTON. 

On the evening of the 5th inst. by the same, Mr. GEO, 
JOHN MILLER, late of Germany, to Miss SUSAN 
STARN, of Bridesburg. 

On Tuesday evening, 5th inst. by the Rev. Charles Pit- 
man, HENRY VOLKMAR, to REBECCA M‘DOWELL. 

On the 6th inst. by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. NIELS 
PETER GUNDERSEN, to Mrs. AMEY HARRISON, ail 
of Philadelphia. 

On Wednesday evening, 23d ult, ty the Rev. J. L. Grant, 
Mr. PUGH MADEIRA, of this city,1o Miss AMELIA, 
daughter of the late John R. GRIFFITHS, Esq. of the 
Northern Liberties. 

On Thursday evening, 7th inst. by Eld. Samuel Harvey, 
Mr. ISAAC MIDDLETON, to Miss ANN ADAMS, all of 
Haddonfield, N. J. 

In Washington city, on the 24th ult. by the Rev. Mr. 
Stockton, SAMUEL H PAGE, Esq. Clerk in the War 
Department, to Miss SARAH C. daughter of the late Doct. 
Henry P. Waggaman, of Dorchester county, Maryland. 

On the 17th of July, by the Rev. Mr. Brinckle, Mr. 
SAMUEL CLEGG, to Mrs. CYNTHIA BELFIELD, botly 
of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, 7th inst. by the Rev. Henry 
White, Mr. ROBERT BARTLETT, formerly of New 
York, to MISS SARAH T. JOHNS, of this city. 

In Boston, on Thursday evening,by the Rev. T. Taylor, 
Mr. MARTIN H. PARKINSON, of Philadelphia, to 
MISS HARRIET L. THOMSON, of St. John, N. B. 

On Monday morning, 1}th instant, by Abel C. Thomas, 
Mr. JAMES BAILEY, merchant of St. Louis, Mo. to Miss 
MARY, daughter of Mr. Charles Ellet, of this city. 


Died: 


On Tuesday morning, after a short but severe illness, 


PHINEAS E. JONES, 1n the 3eth year of his age. 

On Tuesday morning, CHARLES A. BUDD, in the 2d 
year of his age. 

On Monday morning, Mth inst. WILLIAM OMAN, 
aged 31 years. 

On Saturday night, JOHN, infant son of Samuel R. 
Brooks. 

On Monday afternoon, GILBERT H. MATCHEN, son 
of George W. Matchen, aged 21 months. 

On Wednesday morning, 30th ult. after a long and pro- 
tracted illness, which she bore with the fortitude incident 
to the christian faith, Mrs. ANNA MAGUIRE, consort of 
Thomas Maguire, Esq. late Commissioner of the County 
of Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday evening, 5th inst, in the 53d year of his age, 
Mr. FLORENCE SULLIVAN, 

On Wednesday morning, after a severe illness, Mrs. 
ELIZABETH RIANHARD, in the 69th year of her age. 

On Tuesday afternoon,5th inst. of dysentery, MARY, 
wife of Charles Rubicam, in the 58th year of her age. 

On Thursday afternoon the 7th inst. WM. R. BIRCH, 
in the 0th year of his age. 

On the 6th instant, of scarlatina, ESTHER LACEY 
WILLIAMS, aged 10 years, daughter of Benjamin Wil- 

jams. 

On Wednesday morning, of consumption, at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Harriet M Rowland, Cheltenham, Miss 
ANN F. BROOKE, eldest daughter of the late Mathew 
Brooke, of Bridesborough. 

On the 6th inst. SARAH REBECCA, infant daughter of 
Thomas and Rebecca Hammett, aged 9 months. 

In the Borough of Norristown, Montgomery county, on 
Monday, 28th ult. JOHN MARKLEY, Esq. in the 70th 
year of his age. 

At New York, on Tuesday evening, after a lingering 
illness, ALEXANDER HOSACK, M, D. in the 61st year 
age. 

le Sunday, 27th ultimo, in the 25th year of her age, 
REBECCA, wife of Luke Whitehead, of Kensington, and 
daughter of Lewis Gregory, of Connecticut. 

On the 8th inst. of summer complaint, SARAH ELIZA- 
BETH, daughter of William and Elizabeth Glenn, aged 2 
years and 4 months, i 

On the 6th inst of cholera infantum, AGNES, infant 
daughter of Thomas K. Greenbank. 

On Friday morning, aged 10 months and 22 days, 
EUGENE MILNOR, son of T. E. Gubert. 

On Sunday morning, 3d inst.in the 60th year of her age, 
MARY PINE, wife of Samuel Pine, lung a respectable 
member of the Society of Friends. 

On First-day morning, SARAH M. DILKS, wife of 
George Dilks, in the 32d year of her age 

On Thursday, 31st ult. Mr. JOHN BAYLIE, in the 80th 
year of his age, formerly a resident of the village of Ger 
mantown, and well known to Many, as a faithful clerk in 
the Bank of Germantown. 

“At New Orleans, on the 24th ult. after a long illness of 
twenty months, Miss CATHERINE GORDON, aged 16 
years, a Native of Philadelphia. 

On Sanday morning, the 10th inst. in Kingsessing town- 
ship, Philadelpbia county, Mr. DAVID MILLER, in the 
75th year of his age, of a lingering illness. 

At Quebec, on the 16th ultimo, Mr. THOMAS W. WA- 
TERS, after a short and severe illness, in the 35th year of 


his age, formerly of this city. . 
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